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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Hebrew  history  has  its  beginnings  in  the  dim  vistas 
of  the  past.     Centuries  of  development  had  v/elded  these 
people  into  the  rough,  nomadic,   tribal  bands  that  were 
destined  to  be  the  conquerors  of  Canaan.     By  separate 
ways  and  at  different  times,  these  wanderers  of  oTd  pressed 
in  from  the  desert  to  establish  their  claims  in  this 
bounteous  land.     For  a  century  the  various  tribes  main- 
tained their  rugged  individualism  and  independence  of  one 
another,  while  they  absorbed  the  surrounding  Canaanite 
culture.     Fighting  alone  as  they  did  at  first,  they  formed 
a  line  of  strong. Israelite  tribes,  warding  off  all  further 
invasions  by  desert  hordes.     But  this  continued  menace  of 
invasion,   slowly  brought  the  tribes  to  the  place  where 
they  realized  that  their  one  hope  of  keeping  Canaan  from 
being  over- run  by  hostile  forces  was  in  a  strong  defensive 
union.     The  climax  came  with  the  successful  Philistine 
aggression,   and  in  order  that  they  might  withstand  the  ad- 
vances of  their  common  foes  the  people  united  under  a 
monarchy. 

The  J  account* of  what  took  place  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  historical.     We  learn  of  how  Saul,  under  the  encour- 
agement of  Samuel,   raised  an  army  which  successfully  de- 

X 

feated  the  Ammonites  who  were  besej ging  Jabesh-Gilead, 
No  doubt  a  people  like  the  Israelites  menaced  by  the  con- 


1,  I  Sam.  9:1-10:16; 

11:1-15 


2.  I  Sam,  ll:l-15h 


(  i  X  fc»  t»     I  «i  ' 


tinned  aggressiveness  of  their  foreign  adversaries  wel- 
comed the  military  leadership  of  one  as  strong  as  Saul. 

It  was  thus  that  we  learn  of  how  Samuel  annointed  Saul, 

1 

and  he  was  proclaimed  the  first  king  of  the  monarchy. 

Israel's  enemies  were  defeated  on  every  hand  by  King 
Saul,   and  the  monarchy  took  its  first  firm  hold  upon  the 
life  of  the  people.     Despite  the  fact  of  these  brilliant 
achievements,  Saul's  career  was  doomed  to  a  tragic  end,  and 
connected  indissolubly  with  that  tragic  end  of  the  life  of 
Saul  is  David's  rise  to  power, 

Saul  had  accomplished  much  in  his  day,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  the  conditions  of  life  were  still  in  a 
state  of  flux.     Society  was  still  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion,  and  it  took  the  strong  administrative  hand  of  David 
to  bring  this  process  to  its  completion.     Saul  unified 
the  people  and  gave  them  the  remarkable  sense  of  being  a 
people.     He  had  laid  the  foundations  for  a  strong  nation, 
but  it  v/as  David's  task  to  complete  this  organization  of 
Israel. 

David  completed  the  unification  of  Israel  and  then 
proceeded  to  find  a  suitable  seat  for  his  capit  al.  His 
choice  of  Jebus,   situated  as  it  was  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  was  a  master-stroke,  displaying 
his  rare  diplomacy  and  keen  insight.     As  his  capital,  he 
made  Jerusalem  the  political  and  religious  center  of  the 
nation, 

1.  I  Sam,  11:14-15 
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The  reign  of  David  was  a  profitable  one  for  Israel. 
Under  him  the  nation  was  completely  solidified  for  the 
first  time.     Israel  became  a  power  fully  capable  of  subdu- 
ing her  enemies.    David  also  introduced  Israel  to  her  in- 
ternational world  policy  which  was  to  flower  out  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon,     Especially  significant  is  his  strong 
alliance  with  Phoenicia  which  proved  to  be  of  great  advant- 
age to  King  Solomon,     David  may  have  been  treacherous  and 
cruel  at  times,  but  he  was  a  child  of  his  age,   and  he  lived 
in  a  day  when  morals  were  at  a  low-ebb,     Israel's  Messianic 
hope  which  became  connected  with  him  in  such  a  vital  way 
is  full  testimony  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  reign. 
Unselfishly  David  had  given  himself  in  loyal  and  devoted 
service  to  his  people. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,   that  with  David's  virtues 
of  strength,   there  were  mingled  the  evils  of  weakness. 
David  was  not  an  ideal.     His  fierce  cruelty  in  war  empha- 
sizes this.     Then  there  is  the  dark  stain  and  heavy  blot 
upon  his  character  by  his  illicit  relationship  with  Bath- 
sheba.     It  was  his  lack  of  strength  in  dealing  with  his 
own  immediate  family  which  spelled  his  downfall.  Instead 
of  the  turbulent,   troublous  days  of  his  old  age,  he  should 
have  enjoyed  the  peace  a&d  happiness  of  a  king  rightfully 
honored  by  his  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOURCES      FOR      THE  STUDY 


OP      THE      REIGN      OP  SOLOMON 
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1 

BIBLICAL  SOURCES 


The  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Book  of  Kings,   chapters  one  to  eleven.     In  its 
structural  form  the  book  agrees  with  the  central  part 
of  the  Book  of  Judges.     Materials  have  been  gathered  from 
older  sources,   arranged  together,   and  sometimes  expanded  in 
a  framework  supplied  by  the  compiler,  who  has  been  strong- 
ly influenced  by  Deuteronomy  in  both  point  of  view  and 

2 

phraseology.     The  "Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"     is  his 
chief  reference  for  details  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  not  to 
be  found  in  his  own  work. 

In  investigating  the  date  and  the  character  of  the 
accounts  presented  in  these  chapters,   it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  study  the  divergence  between  the  two  tradi- 
tional texts.     There  is   a  wide  variance  between  the  He- 
brew Massoretic  text  and  its  Alexandrine  recension. 

The  first  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
texts  is  found  in  chapter  two.     From  verse  thirty-five 
in  the  Massoretic  text,   the  Alexandrine  recension  (the  LXX) 
has  inserted  a  section  composed  of  elements  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  placed  elsewhere  in  the  original  text.  The 
transition  back  to  the  Massoretic  text  is  finally  accomp- 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.   2,   p.  49  f;     Driver,   p.   185  f, 

2.  I  Kings  11:41. 
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lished  in  verse  thirty-six,    after  which  the  narrative 
continues  in  parallel  form  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Then,  however,   it  is  only  after  the  LXX.  has  supplied  a 
lengthy  passage  on  the  might  and  we^ilth  of  Solomon  and  hi 
officers  that  it  joins  the  M.T.   in  chapter  three,  verse 
two.    Verse  one  of  the  third  chapter  in  the  older  text  is 
omitted  in  the  recension. 

Immediately  the  question  suggests  itself  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  narrative  and  the  validity  of  the 
additional  matter  in  the  LXX,     Kittel  who  has  made  an 
intensive  study  of  this  problem  gives  this  decisive  an- 
swer to  the  question:   "The  tangled  confusion  that  pre- 
vails in  the  narrative  of  the  LXX.  shows  that  the  origin- 
al narrator  could  not  possibly  have  narrated  things  in 
this  order.     The  additions  of  the  LXX.  relating  to  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  might,   and  greatness,   are  manifestly  out  of 
place  in  the  account  of  his  ascending  the  throne.  More- 
over,  in  respect  of  their  contents  they  contribute  little 

1 

or  nothing  that  was  not  knov/n  from  the  M,T." 

The  second  important  divergence  occurs  in  chapters 
four  and  five.     Here  the  difference  is  solely  in  the  or- 
der that  the  two  narratives  assume  and  this  time  Kittel 

2 

says  that  the  LXX.  is  decidedly  in  the  right.  The  order 
pursued  by  the  LXX.  gives  a  better  correlation  of  the 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.  II,   p,  50-aa 

2.  Ibid,   p.  52. 


facts,   and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  facts  occupy 
essentially  the  correct  position  as  far  as  this  part  of 
our  study  is  concerned, 

1 

Likewise,  Wellhausen  and  Kittel    agree  that  the  best 
text  for  chapter  eight  is  in  the  LXX.     It  is  not  only 
shorter  in  the  recension,  but  better.     In  the  M.!E.  the  pray- 
er of  Solomon,  -vtiich  occurs  at  verse  twelve  following,  is 
mutilated,  while  it  has  been  preserved  intact,   though  at 
a  different  plooe,   in  the  LXX.     The  position  at  which  it 
occurs  is  of  little  significance  in  comparison  with  the  vital 
importance  of  having  the  exact  wording  of  the  utterance. 

In  chapter  nine,   verses  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and 
chapter  ten,  verse  twenty-two  following  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  relation  of  the  two  texts. 
The  details  concerning  Hiram  are  disconnected  in  the  most 
confusing  manner  in  the  M.T..     Concerning  this  s«me  passage 
in  the  LXX.,  Kittel  says,   "The  way  in  which  the  LXX.  pro- 
vides a  place  for  these  verses,  certainly  does  not  at 
all  convey  the  impression  of  originality.     Still  the  LXX. 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  M.T.,  were  it  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  not,   like  the  M.T.,   admitted  the  whole  sec- 
tion 15-25  with  its  confused  medley  of  statements,  but 
only  vv.   15,   17ff.,   20-22.     Some  of  the  specially  disturb- 
ing features  are  thus  removed.     But  the  state  of  affairs  is 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.  2,   p.  52 
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not  much  cleared  up.     Still,   the  form  and  position  of 
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this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  LXX.  is  preferable," 

At  the  beginning  of  chapter  eleven  there  are  several 
transpositions  as  well  as  omissions  "between  the  two  texts, 
but  they  are  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  to  the 
important  consideration  between  the  two  texts  which  oc- 
curs at  the  middle  of  the  chapter.     In  the  M.T,  the  narra- 
tive about  Hadad  breaks  off  abruptly  with  verse  twenty'^ 
two,  while  the  LXX.  completes  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  compensation  for  the  former  curtail- 
ment,  the  M.T.  has  given  us  the  story  of  Rezon,  verses 
twenty-three  to  tv/enty-f ive,  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
the  LXX.     The  question  is  why  this  omission  in  the  LXX? 
Certainly  such  an  important  bit  of  the  narrative  would 
never  have  fallen  out  of  this  later  text  by  pure  accident. 
For  some  reason  the  LXX.  thought  it  best  not  to  include 
this  story,    Kittel  says,   "Considering  it  on  its  own  merits, 
one  would  not  be  disinclined  to  regard  it  as  a  genuine 
old  fragment.     But  the  circumstance  that  v.  25b  is  in  fact 
the  missing  end  of  the  story  of  Hadad,   and  thus  coincides 
with  the  LXX.,  bids  us  hesitate.     It  seems  almost  as  if 
the  #iole  story  had  grown  out  of  a  "lapus  calami":  Aram 
for  Edom.     Were  the  error  once  comriitted,   the  names  Damas- 
cus  and  Rezon  are  not  hard  to  account  for." 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.   2,   p.  52r53, 

2.  "  "       "     p,  53, 


c 
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Since  the  decline  of  Solomon's  kingdom  is  also  to  be 
studied  it  will  be  well  to  include  chapter  twelve  of  the 
narrative  at  this  point.     Here  again  the  two  texts  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  order  of  events.     The  M.T.  is  at 
fault,  however,  and  the  LXX.  preserves  the  true  order  of 
events . 

Keeping  in  mind  these  facts  concerning  the  text,  the 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  unity  and  age  of  the  text. 
In  view  of  the  whole  story  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  chap- 
ters one  and  two  are  indispensable.     They  not  only  give 
us  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession  and  what  im- 
mediately succeeded  it,  but  also  what  had  preceded  it.  In 
truth  this  connecting  link  is  from  the  preceding  group  of 

narratives.     According  to  Kittel,   "if  we  ignore  some  Deut- 

1 

eronomist  aditions,     these  chapters  belong,   from  a  liter- 

2 

ary  point  of  view  to  Da  of  the  books  of  Samuel."  They 
give  us  not  only  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
but  also  the  close  of  the  reign  of  David,     They  are  the 
link  of  association  which  connects  the  reign  of  David 
with  that  of  Solomon.     It  is  proof  of  the  faet  that 
either  both  of  these  histories  were  written  by  the  same 
author  or  else  the  arrangement  of  the  stories  in  their 
later  form,   the  editing  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  and  the  Book 
of  Kings  was  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 


1.  Ch.   2:2-4,   27;  perhaps  also  10-12 

2.  Kittel,  Vol.   2,   p.  53-54. 
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The  remaining  chapters,  three  to  eleven,  give  us  the 
history  of  Solomon  after  the  accession.     The  arrangement 
of  the  material  is  all  controlled  by  the  thought  of  Sol- 
omon's wisdom,  might,   and  greatness.     The  most  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  placing  of  the  account 
of  Solomon's  building  enterprises  in  the  heart  of  the 
narrative.    Not  until  the  close  of  the  whole  history 

are  points  unfavorable  to  hiiri  gathered  together  "so  as  to 

1 

add  a  little  shade  to  the  picture."      The  course  of  history 
is  not  the  determinative  principle  and  therefore  facts  are 
not  dealt  with  chronologically. 

To  determine  the  date  when  this  "History  of  Solomon" 
was  written  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  so  far 
faced.     It  has  always  been  assumed  but  never  proven  that 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Deuteronomic  redaction,  Kittel 
and  Kuenen  prove  what  has  hitherto  been  an  assumption. 
They  hold  that  the  present  Book  of  Samuel  and  the  Book 
of  Kings  are  the  work  of  the  same  hand.     This  can  only 
be  allowed,  however,  if  I  Kings,  III-XI  was  already  in 
existence  in  its  present  arrangement.     The  editor  never 
would  have  deviated  in  the  case  of  Solomon  so  far  from  his 
usual  custom  of  allowing  the  facts  to  tell  their  own  story, 
supplying  them  Only  by  his  own  characteristic  additions. 
By  holding  to  this  conclusion,   tv;o  important  results  are 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.   2,   p.  54. 


« 
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gained:   "the  establishment  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
view  of  histor^iT  in  I  Kings  III-XI,   and  the  corroboration 
of  the  decision  sought  above,   on  the  question  of  the  pre- 
sent narrator's  independence  with  respect  to   the  narrator 

1 

of  the  history  of  David." 

This  does  not  give  us  the  absolute  age  of  the  "History 
of  Solomon,"  but  it  brings  us  cne  step  nearer.     The  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  at  once  if  it  could  be  shown  that  what 
we  have  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  dociiments  of  the  Hex- 
ateuch.     This  very  thing  Cornill  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  prove. 

It  is  Kittel's  belief  that  we  do  not  have  here  a  case 
of  later  additions  to  an  earlier  narrative,  but  rather  the 
combining  of  earlier  narratives  by  a  later  hand.  Through- 
out the  entire  work  the  earlier  elements  in  this  history 
have  the  character  of  the  annals.     It  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  editor  had  access  to  the  oldest  possible 
records,  records  #iich  at  least  in  part  were  contemporane- 
ous with  the  life  that  they  related. 

The  only  question  is  how  much  of  this  "History  of 
Solomon"  can  be  traced  back  to  these  court- annals.  Kittel 
holds  that  the  narrative  takes  a  fresh  start  in  IV: 1  and 
that  it  is     absolutely  independent  at  this  point  from  all 
that  has  gone  before.     Chapter  four,   verses  one  to  nine- 


1,  Kittel,  Vol.  II,   p.  55 


* 
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teen,  he  holds  is  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  type.  This 
enumeration  of  Solomon's  chief  officers,  he  says,  comes 
direct  from  the  pen  of  the  court  annalist.     The  same  is 
true  of  the  continuation  in  chapter  five.     Statements  are 
given  concerning  the  negotiations  with  Hiram,   and  then 
the  annalist  immediately  proceeds  with  a  description  of 
Solomon's  buildings,  especially  his  temple.     The  conclu- 
sion of  the  record  consisted  of  statements  such  as  IX: 11; 

X:  16-20,  (22?);  IX:  17f . ,  ( 19?  ) ,   24,   (25?),   26-28,   and  per- 
1. 

haps  XI: 7,  The  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  X:l-10  may 
have  belonged  to  this  same  court  record,  but  it  is  safer 
to  assign  it  ti)  the  next  layer  of  tradition. 

The  next  layer  of  early  tradition  figuring  in  the 
"History  of  Solomon",  Kittel  has  designated  as  "So."  It 
also  is  a  very  old  tradition  and  to  it  belongs  chapter 
three,   verses  five  to  thirteen.     It  is  the  story  of  God's 
appearance  to  Solomon  in  a  dream.     Following  this  and 
coming  from  the  same  source  we  have  the  narrative  of  Sol- 
omon's judicial  sentence  in  verses  sixteen  to  twenty-eight. 
Both  of  these  sections  illustrate  the  king's  accession  to 
the  throne.     To  the  history  of  Solomon's  buildings  So  adds 
V:15f.,   20-23,   and  27f.     There  is  some  question  as  to  whe- 
ther the  list  two  verses  belong  to  the  court  annals  or 
So.     The  concltision  o£  So  consists  of  XI:12f.;  X:lf.; 


1. Kittel,  Vol  II,   p. 57 


c 


12. 
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XI: 14-22, ^3-25,   26-32,    and  37-40. 

The  standpoint  of  this  last  writer  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  Je  and  Da  of  the  history  of  David.     Kittel  believes 
that  So  may  have  been  that  very  history  which  the  compiler 
mentions  among  his  sources  in  chapter  eleven,  verse  forty- 
one  • 

After  A,  the  court  tradition,   and  So  are  taken  out 
of  the  history,  what  remains  is  clearly  Deuteronomistic 
editing.    Proof  of  this  is  easily  obtained  from  the  language 
and  the  conceptions  which  are  characteristic  of  these 
sections.    Yet  even  here  many  features  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  editing  of  the  royal  history  beginning 
with  Solomon's  time  was  followed  by  a  second  editing,  the 
later  editor  being  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  in  its 
present  form.    While  the  first  editing  belonged  to  the 
pre-exilic  age,   the  latter  presupposes  the  Babylonian- 
Persian  age.     Thus  with  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
Biblical  sources  it  might  be  added  that  many  other  in- 
fluences shared  in  the  development  of  the  text. 

The  following  are  the  main  poitnts  in  a  summary  of 
what  has  just  been  discussed.     The  reign  of  Solomon  is 
dealt  with  in  chapters  one  to  twelve  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
In  structure  it  agrees  with  the  central  part  of  the  Book 
of  Judges.    Materials  for  the  book  were  gathered  from 

1.  Kittel,  Vol.   2,   p.  58 
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older  sources  and  were  arranged  by  the  chronicler  who  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy,    For  the  reign  of 
Solomon  the  writer  employed  the  "Book  of  the  Acts  of  Sol- 
omon" as  his  chief  reference  source,    This  book  was  made 
up  of  digests  or  summaries  of  events  of  national  importance 
with  names  and  lists  of  the  officers,   etc.,  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon.     It  is  the  belief  of  Kittel  that  this 

reference  source  dates  directly  or  indirectly  back  to 

1 

the  pen  of  the  court  annalist. 

In  a  study  of  I  Kings  I-XI  it  becomes  readily  apparent 

that  chapters  one  and  two  bear  a  peculiar  relationship  to 

each  other.     The  chapters  are  indispensable  in  the  story 

of  Solomon,  for  they  describe  the  circumstances  of  his 

accession,  and  what  immediately  succeeded  it.  Despite 

these  facts,  however,  they  clearly  belong  to  the  preceding 

group  of  narratives  due  to  the  characteristic  features 

which  they  possess.     Ignd>ring  such  Deuteronomis tic  additions 

as  11:2-4,   2(  and  perhaps  also  10-12,  these  two  ch£$)ters, 

from  a  literary  point  of  view,  belong  to  Da  of  the  books  of 
2 

Samuel.      They  not  only  narrate  the  beginning  of  Solomon* s 
career,  but  also  the  close  of  David* s.    They  refer  forward 
and  backward,  and  upon  this  link  of  connection  between  the 
reign  of  David  and  that  of  Solomon  proof  is  established 
that  both  histories  come  from  the  same  hand,  that  of  the 


1.  Kiutel,  Vol.   2,  p.  5b 

2.  Ibid,  p.  54 
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Deuteronomistic  redactor. 

The  above  assumption  can  only  "be  allowed,  however,  on 

Tihe  grounds  that  chapters  three  to  eleven  were  already  In 

2 

existence  in  their  present  form.      What  we  have  in  these 
chapters  is  not  later  additions  to  an  earlier  narrative, 
but  instead  the  combining  of  earlier  narratives  by  a  later 
hand.     Throughout  the  earlier  elements  have  tho  character 
of  the  annals.    It  is  readily  believable  that  these  re- 
cords may  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  court  secretary, 

3 

who  in  that  day  was  called  s6pher. 

The  history  which  may  be  traced  back  to  this  s6ph§p, 
or  the  court  annals  of  Solomon's  day,  has  been  designated 
as  "a".     The  work  of  A  begins  in  chapter  four  verse  one, 
where  the  narrative  takes  a  fresh  start  with  no  apparent 
connection  with  what  has  gone  before.     This  continues  as 
far  as  verse  nineteen  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have 
here  the  style  of  A.    A  continuation  of  the  report  of  A 
is  to  be  found  in  chapter  five.     He^e  the  reporter  proceeds 
with  a  description  of  Solomon's  buildings,  dealing  especial- 
ly with  his  temple.     To  this  narrative  the  oldest  account 
in  chapter  six  is  to  be  included  and  then  the  conclusion 
of  A*s  story  is  to  be  found  in  such  characteristic  state- 
ments as  IX: 11;  X^16-2u, ( 22? ) ;  IX:lvf;  19?;  24,   2b?,  26-28, 
and  perhaps  XI: v. 


1.  Kittel,  Vol.  2  p. 55  3.  Kittel    Vol.2  p. 56 

2,  Thesis  p.  9f .  ihe  term  means  an  officer 

for  carrying  out  literary 
works. 
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The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  "History 
of  Solomon"  is  to  he  found  in  another  distinct  layer  of 
early  tradition  which  has  been  designated  as  "So",     To  it 
belongs  chapter  three  verses  five  to  thirteen.  Although 
this  tradition  is  not  here  preserved  in  its  pure  form,  it 

is  grounded  in  the  original  tradition  and  at  best  has  but 

2 

a  few  additions  Which  come  from  D,      Another  fragment  of 
So  is  to  be  found  in  3olomon*s  judicial  sentence  in  lII:lo- 
28.    Following  tnis  the  next  fragment  of  tne  tradition  is 
to  be  found  in  chfipter  ten,  verses  one  to  ten,  which  re- 
lates the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.     To  the  history 
of  Solomon's  buildings  bO  adds  verses  15  following,  20-25, 
and  27  following.     The  conclusion  tnen  consists  of  some 
fragments  to  be  found  in  chapters  nine  following,  and 

more  especially  m  XI:l2f;  X:lf,  llf;  XI':14-22,  2o-2&, 
2 

26-32,  3V-4U. 

The  standpoint  of  so  has  much  in  common  with  Je  and 

Da  of  tne  history  of  David.    From  many  indications  in  the 

tradition,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  writer  did  not 

stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  events  whicn  he  reports. 

it  is  tne  supposition  of  sciiolars  that  ao  is  the  very 

history  of  Solomon  to  which  onr  compiler  refers  in  chapter 

5 

eleven,  verse  forty- one. 

After  A  and  So  are  taken  Out  of  these  first  eleven 


1.  Kittel,  p. 57  vol.  2 

2.  Ibid        P.  58 


3.  Kittel,  Vol.  2  p. 


chapters  in  the  Book  of  Kings  what  remains,  it  is  quite 
clear,  belongs  to  the  Deuteronoinistic  editing.     Proof  of 
this  can  be  found  withouit  difficulty  in  the  language  and 
conceptions  of  these  sections  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  editing. 
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CHRONICLES 
1 

In  the  Biblical  Book    of  Chronicles  we  possess  a 
narrative  work  which  runs  parallel  to  the  historical 
work  of  Kings.     Its  purpose  is  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  it  should  give  us  infor  mation  concerning  tne 
kings  of  Judah  and  their  relation  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  well  as  the  histoi*y 
of  this  kingdom  is  passed  over,   and  instead  it  gives  us 
a  long  series  of  family  registers  which  form  a  lengtny 
introduction  to  the  narrative  accounts  given  in  ohe  book. 
The  book  is  welcomed  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
older  historical  books  of  Kings. 

However,   as  a  historical  source,  the  book  is  of  little 

value.     It  is  a  book  of  very  late  origin,  and  it  in  all 

probability  contains  but  one  source  from  which  it  Siakes 
2 

its  material.      Everything  in  the  book  points  to  great 

freedom  and  at  times  even  to  actual  arbitrariness  in  the 

handling  of  tradition  "a  handling,"  which  Kittle  says, 

"has  been  prompted  by  a  definite  and  frequently  visible 

tendency   it  necessarily  follows  from  these  facts  that 

Chronicles  as  a  historical  source  is  to  be  used  only  with 

3 

the  greatest  caution." 

For  a  critical  study  of  the  reign  of  ciolomon,  there- 


1.  "It  is  plain  from  many  indications, "says  Driver, 
"that  these  books  form  really  a  single  continuous 
work. "--Lit,  of  the  O.T.     p.  5I0 

2.  Kittel,  Vol,  2,  p.  229 
6.  Ibid,  Vol.2,  p.  25u 
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fore,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Chronicles, 
The  information  which  it  gives  must  be  received  with  dis- 
trust, for  the  whole  character  of  the  book  shows  it  tp 
be  anything  but  a  purely  documentary  Jaarrative-book, 
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1 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOURCES 

Prom  time  immemorial  Palestine  has  occupied  a  central 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Serving  as  the  inter- 
continental link  between  two  great  continents,  Africa  and 
Asia,   it  has  witnessed  the  progress  and  development  of 
man  from  his  earliest  days.     The  Stone  Age  man,  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  Canaanites  and  Israelites,  Persians  and 
Greeks  and  Romans;  Saracens  and  Crusaders,   Turks  and  Brit- 
ish  all  have  passed  by  the  reviewing  stand  of  insig- 
nificant Palestine;   and  in  so  doing  they  have  left  their 
records  behind  them.     It  is  but  little  wonder  then  that 
Palestine  has  proven  to  be  such  a  rich  field  for  archae- 
ological research, 

P.L.O.  Guy  gives  a  most  interesting  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  archaeological  research  at  Megiddo  in  Palestine, 
which  I  shall  here  refer  to  constantly  for  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  archaeological  sources  for  the  reign 
2 

of  Solomon.      In  their  work  there  they  readily  discovered 
four  superposed  strata,  belonging  to  different  periods  of 
historical  influence.  THey  have  definite  evidence  that 
their  findings  in  strata  three  and  four  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom,     Such  unexpected  types 
of  buildings,  fortifications,   and  other  solid  structures 


1&2.  P.L.O.  Guy,  O.I.C,  no. 9      Excavations  at  Megiddo 
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came  to  light  in  this  study  that  they  decided  to  unearth 
the  entire  area  of  the  tell  at  Megiddo.     Thii  has  meant 
the  extensive  excavation  of  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and 
when  the  work  is  done  there  will  he  a  most  complete  record 
of  the  findings. 

The  first  major  interest  in  this  study  is  the  remains 
of  a  great  city  wall  about  four  meters  thick  which  be- 
longs to  Stratum  IV.     It  continued  to  exist  through  Stratum 
III,  but  no  longer  was  kept  in  repair.     At  one  time  this 
wall  completely  encircled  the  whole  city  on  the  tell: 
Evidences  of  an  outer  wall  also  exist  and  together  they 

form  "a  remarkable  piece  of  fortification,   an  enduring 

1 

tribute  to  the  might  of  their  constructor," 

A  winding  road  led  up  to  the  city  gate.  Double 
walls  and  double  gates  protected  the  city  at  this  point. 
If  the  enemy  should  successfully  breakthrough  the  first 
gate,   they  would  find  themselves  not  inside  the  city,  but 
cftught  in  a  box  from  which  a  withering  fire  could  be  poured 
down  upon  them  from  all  sides.     In  the  south  side  formed 
by  the  wall,   the  real  city  gate  was  located. 

Immediately  within  the  city  v/all  there  was  a  number 
of  small  houses  built  against  the  inner  side  of  the  wall, 
"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says  Guy, *that  they  were  quarters 
for  troops,   and  that  their  flat  rooJ§s  formed  a  kind  of 


1.  P.L.O.  Guy,   p.  24 
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1 

chemin  de  ronde  for  the  defenders." 

Within  the  city  gate  there  must  have  been  a  street, 
but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  uncovered.     One  notewcr  thy 
fact  is  that  in  ancient  Palestinian  towns,   streets  are 
anything  but  straight.  3&wever,   in  Stratum  IV  not  a  single 
street  thus  far  excavated  is  crooked.     They  are  all  well 
laid  out  and  broaden  as  they  approach  the  gate  where  traffic 
naturally  would  be  heavier,  which  shows  remarkable  fore- 
thought in  town-planning. 

One  of  the  important  streets,   street  Ko.391,  has  its 
destination  in  the  lime-paved  courtyard  of  a  large  build- 
ing.    Fine  dressed  asthlar  formed  the  stone  foundation  upon 
which  a  great  wood  structure  of  cedar  v/as  reared.  Since 
Megiddo  was  essentially  a  fortress  city,  Guy  believes  that 
the  occupant  of  this  big  house  was  an  officer  who  commanded 
the  eastern  sector,   and  in  times  of  alarm,   assembled  his 
troops  in  the  courtyard  and  marched  them  up  the  staircase 
of  this  great  place  to  man  the  ramparts.     On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  house,   there  existed  a  high  tower  from  which  the  of- 
ficer could  see  over  the  city  wall  to  the  plain  and  the  roads 
beneath. 

At  Carchemish  there  is  a  building  which  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  structure  of  this  big  house.  Tfien  I  Kings 
7:12,  vdiich  reads  as  follows:   "And  the  great  court  round 


1.  Gujr,   Q.I.C.  ,   p.  29 
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about  had  three  rows  of  hewn  stone  and  a  rov/  of  cedar  beams 
like  as  the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the 
porch  of  the  house,"  is  also  a  good  description  of  its 
structmre.     Thus  there  are  some  slight  grounds  for  a  com- 
parison with  Hittite  constructional  methods  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  method  employed  in  the  Solomonic  buildings  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  other.     A  strong  proof  that  it  is  Solomonic 
in  its  origin  is  the  faint  but  indubitable,  interlaced 
triangles  which  are  cut  in  double  lines  on  one  of  the 
ashlars  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  dwelling.  Tfiese 
interlaced  triangles  form  what  is  knov/n  as  the  "shield 
of  David"  or  as  "Solomon's  seal,"  and  thus  identify  the 
dwelling  with  the  age  of  Solomon. 

So  far  the  most  remarkable  dwellings  which  have  been 
excavated  in  Stratum  IV  are  the  stables,   all  composed  of 
units  built  on  a  standard  plan,   the  entries  of  which  were 
closed  by  double  doors  set  in  stone  socket?.     Each  entry 
gave  access  to  a  central  passage  paved  with  fine  lime 
plaster,  which  no  doubt  was  a  gangway  for  the  grooms  and 
may  also  have  been  a  chariot  garage.     On  either  side  of 
the  central  passageway  were  the  horse  standings  paved 
with  rough  stones  to  keep  the  horses  hoofs  from  slipping, 
and  between  each  standing  and  the  central  passage  there 
stood  a  row  of  stone  mangers.     The  pillars  served  partly 
to  support  the  flat  mud  roofs,   partly  to  sepprate  the 
horses  from  one  another,   and  partly  as  hitchingposts , 
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In  the  corners  of  the  pillars  there  were  foiind  holes  for  the 
shanks  of  the  halters.     The  twelve  pillars  on  each  side  of 
the  central  passage  formed  twenty-four  stalls  in  each  of 
the  units,  and  since  there  were  originally  five  such  units, 
there  was  room  for  one-hundred  and  twenty  hoytrses  under 
the  one  single  toof, 

Guy  points  out  the  fact  that  we  perhaps  have  here  a 
clue  to  the  size  of  the  units  in  which  the  chariotry  or 
cavalry  was  organized.     No  doubt  the  building  just  dis- 
cussed housed  a  squadron  composed  of  five  troops.  Funda- 
mental military  principles,  -which  change  but  very  little, 
show  that  one  officer  can  command  one-hundred  and  fifty 
men,  but  the  optimum  is  nearer  one-hundred  and  twenty. 
Such  a  unit  functions  best  when  divided  into  sub-units 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  five,   and  in  this  instance 
we  find  that  these  principles  were  carried  out. 

All  of  the  stables  so  far  found  are  not,  hov/ever, 
uniform  in  plan  or  size.     Two  stables  were  found  which 
housed  oaly  thirty  horses  and  these  were  divided  into 
two  units  and  not  five.     On  the  other  hand  another  great 
stable  which  was  partly  destroyed  in  antiquity  probably 
had  room  for  twenty-four  units.     Two  small  stables  were 
found  in  connection  with  the  large  house  already  discussed, 
and  altogether  in  this  one  corner  of  the  city  there  v/ere 
found  accomodations  for  some  three  hundred  horses. 

Stables  similar  to  those  here  described  have  been 
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discovered,  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Bliss  made  such  dis- 
coveries in  the  unearthing  of  his  fifth  city  at  Teli  el- 

1 

Hasi  which  he  dates  about  1000  B.C..       Similar  structures 
were  found  by  Macalister  at  Gezer  also  dating  from  about 
1000  B.C..     Likewise  at  Taanach,  Sellin  made  discoveries 
dating  back  to  a  period  between  1000  B.C.   and  800  B.C. 
which  indicate  that  the  stabling  was  similar  to  that  used 
at  Megiddo. 

Stratum  IV,   in  which  these  discoveries  were  made, 
P.L.O.  Guy  assigns  to  an  immediately  pos t-philiitine 
date.     All  of  the  buildings  are  well-planned  structures 
built  by  expert  craftsmen,   and  since  the  entire  city  was 
evidari  tly  planned  and  built  at  the  same  time,   the  natural 
assumption  is  that  Ife  is  the  work  of  the  Solomonic  era. 
It  can  be  attributed  to  no  one  except  Solomon.     It  was  he 
who  shortly  after  David's  defeat  of  the  Philistines  built 
this  city  with  the  help  of  skilled  foreign  masons.  For 
proof  of  this  fact  I  Kings,  9:15-19  might  be  appealed  to, 
#iere  it  is  written: 

"And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy  which  King  Solo- 
mon raised,   for  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  his 
ov/n  house,   and  Millo  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,   and  Hazor 
and  Megiddo  and  Gezer,     Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up 
and  taken  Gezer  and  burnt  it  with  fire,   and  slain  the 


1,  P.  J.  Bliss,   A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  p.  90f. 


Canaan! tes  that  dwelt  in  the  city,   and  given  it  for  a  portion 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife>     And  Solomon  built 
G-ezer,   and  Beth  Horon  the  nether,   and  Baalath,   and  Tamar 
in  the  wilderness,   in  tho  land,   and  all  the  store  cities 
that  Solomon  had  and  the  cities  for  his  ch-^riots,   and  the 

cities  for  his  horsemen  , ■ 

The  stcr  y  of  Solomon*s  agreement  with  Hiram  of  Tyre 
and  the  employment  of  Phoenician  masons  on  the  building 
of  the  Temple  is  onp,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  universally 
accepted.    Megiddo  lies  on  a  direct  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Tyre,   and  it  seems  only  natural  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  work  at  the  capital  Solomon  assigned  them 
the  task  of  building  this  important  city.     "I  am  unable," 

says  P.L.O.  Guy,   "to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Stratum  IV 

1 

is  their  work."      It  is  also  his  conclusion  that  Megiddo 
situated  as  it  was  in  the  pastures  and  the  grain  lands  of 
Esdraelon  served  King  Solomon  as  the  chief  center  for  his 
horse- trading  industry,   while  Taanach  served  as  the  over- 
flow base.     This,   therefore,   represents  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  excavations  at  Megiddo, 


1.  Guy,  ,0,  I.  G.     p.  46. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SOLOMON       AS  KING 


20. 


ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE 

Over  the  peace  and  harmony  of  David's  successful 
reign,   there  settled  the  clouds  of  domestic  strife.  Even 
before  the  king's  death,   there  reverberated  the  discord 
of  factions  contending  for  the  throne.    Because  the  inform- 
ation of  this  struggle  is  so  incomplete,   the  real  circum- 
stances of  Solomon's  accession  must,   fopever,  remain 
cloaked  in  a  certain  mystery  and  uncertainty.     A  tragic 
day  it  was,   indeed,  -when  this  son  born  in  the  purple  suc- 
ceeded to  a  kingdom  which  his  father  had  won  through  his 
energy,   ability,   and  ruthles sness . 

From  the  account  i^hich  has  reached  us  we  learn  that 
David  had  become  so  old  that  he  required  nursing.  Since 
the  death  of  Absalom,  Adonijah,   the  fourth  of  David's 
sons,   stood  nearest  to  the  throne  by  right  of  birth. 
Although  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  as  yet  unreg- 
ulated either  by  principle  or  precedent,  Adonijah  regarded 

himself  as  his  father's  successor  and  even  went  so  far  as 

1. 

openly  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  position.        At  the 
court  and  among  influential  circles  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Adonijah  would  be  the  next  king.  EXfen 
the  king,  who  loved  him  fondly,   and  regarded  him  as  taking 
the  place  of  Absalom,  whom  he  still  mourned,   took  no 


1.     I  Kings,   1:5  f. 
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action  to  restrain  him. 

Adonijah's  hopes,  however,  did  not  meet  with  unan- 
imous approval  at  the  court.     He  had  won  the  interest  of 
Joab  and  Abiathar,  but  opposed  to  him  stood  Bathsheba 
who  was  contending  for  the  rights  of  her  son  Solomon,  to 
inherit  the  throne.     Zadok,   the  priest,  Nathan,   the  prophet 
and  Benaiah,   the  captain  of  the  guard,   stood  loyally  by 
Bathsheba  in  her  contentions,   and  the  two  parties  thus 
formed  violently  opposed  each  other  in  David's  last  days. 

The  crisis  of  the  conflict  came  wh«n  Adonijah  held 

a  great  sacrificial  feast  at  the  "Stone  of  the  Serpent" 

1 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.    NMthan,  fearing  lest 
the  banquet  might  end  as  Absalom's  did  at  Hebron  and 
Adonijah  be  proclaimed  king,  decided  on  an  immediate  course 
of  action  to  assure  the  throne  for  Solomon.     It  was  his 
plan  that  Bathsheba  should  report  the  happenings  taking 
place  at  the  Stone  of  the  Serpent  to  the  king,   remind  him 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  once  made  to  her  pointing  to 
Solomon's  succession,   and  bring  about  its  immediate  con- 
firmation. 

Bathsheba  did  as  she  had  been  instructed,   and  to  add 
weight  to  what  she  had  said,  Nathan,  himself,  followed  her 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  confirmed  what  she  had 
already  told  him. ff*  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
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he  had  heard  the  conspirators  of  this  group  shouting, 

"Long  live  King  Adonijahl"     Through  their  concerted  efforts 

they  awtikened  King  David's  suspicion,   and  fearing  lest  he 

might  be  deprived  of  his  throne  by  the  conspiracy  of  one 

of  his  ovm  sons  he  formally  acknowledged  Solomon  as  his 

successor.     By  order  of  the  king,  Solomon  was  placed  upon 

the  royal  mule  and  carried  to  the  sacred  spring  of  Gihon 

where  he  was  annointed  by  Zadok  and  Nathan  add  then  taken 

to  the  palace  inhere  he  was  formally  installed  upon  the 
1 

throne.     The  joyful  acclamation  of  the  people  and  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  by  the  feasters.     They  had 
barely  time  to  inquite  as  to  the  cause  of  the  noise,  when 
Jonathan,   the  son  of  Abiathar,  brought  the  full  story  of 
what  had  happened.     Immediately,  Adonijah  took  refuge  at 
the  altar,  where  he  implored  his  more  fortunate  brother  to 
spare  his  life.    Upon  his  professed  allegiance  to  Solo- 
mon this  request  was  granted. 

Before  he  died,  David,   so  the  text  says,  made  a  last 
command  to  Solomon,   that  he  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
in  order  that  he  might  prosper.     He  also  charged  him  to 
remember  the  unexpiated  murders  of  Joab,   and  the  curse 
which  Shimei  had  placed  upon  his  house,   seeing  that  both  met 
the  fate  which  they  deserved.     They  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  down  to  Sheol  in  peace.     In  contrast  to  thiii  bloody 
revenge  which  he  sought  for  Joab  and  Shimei,  David  ordered 
that  the  sons  of  Barzillai  be  royally  rewarded  for  the 
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kindness  that  their  father  had  extended  unto  hirr.     It  was 
a  charge  which  weighed  heavily  upon  Solomon, 

Apparantly  soon  after  David's  death,  Adonijah,  who 
had  been  pardoned  by  Solomon,   again  was  filled  with  ambi- 
tion for  the  throne.     He  sought  Abishag  for  his  wife  which 
Solomon  interpreted  as  a  renewal  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne.     According  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,   it  was  the 
only  interpretation  that  could  be  placed  upon  such  a  bold 

gasture,   and  Adonijah  was  put  to  death  as  a  result  of  it. 

f 

At  the  same  time  his  most  distinguished  adherents  were 
sentenced.     Abiathar  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  priest, 
but  his  life  was  spared  in  memory  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  unto  David.     Zadok,  his  colleague,  became 
high  priest  in  his  place,   and  he  was  banished  to  Anathoth, 
Joab  suspecting  the  worst  fled  to  the  altar,  but  not  even 
this  refuge  could  save  him,   for  Solomon  ordered  Benaiah  to 
slay  him  at  the  very  altar  of  God  if  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Lastly,  Shimel,  -v^^lo  had  no  connection  with  Adonijah 's 
attempts  to  gain  the  throne,  was  confined  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  when  he  left  it  contrary  to  the  king's 
order,  he  too  met  his  death. 

This  is  the  story  of  Solomon  as  toid  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  the  Book  d>f  Kings.     Many  scholars  see  in 
the  first  part  of  it  a  pgilace  intrigue  which  defeated  the 
rightful  successor,   Adonijah,   while  they  recognize  in  the 
second  part  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  shift  from  the  should- 
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ers  of  Solomon  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
bloody  deeds  with  which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  prop 
up  his  newly  won  kingdom. 

To  refute  the  first  of  these  two  positions  the  New 
Century  Bible  points  out  the  fact  that  succession  to  the 
throne  was  as  yet  unregulated.     Three  views  were  current: 
(1)  an  elective  monarchy,   (2)  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
(3)  the  right  of  the  king  to  nominate  his  successor.  From 
all  appearances  there  was  no  basis  upon  which  the  eldest 
son  became  the  heir  presumptive.  There  was  no  law  as  yet 
to  this  effect.     It  is  possible  to  think  that  David  had 
taken  no  steps  at  all  as  to  the  succession.  Doubtlessly, 
he  regarded  Adonijah's  doings  as  presumptive,  but  had  not 
tried  to  stop  them.     At  the  same  time  between  the  active 
pretensions  of  Adonijah  on  the  one  hand,   and  Bathsheba's 
urgency  on  the  other,   it  is  possible  that  he  at  some 
time  or  other  gave  a  promise  upon  which  Solomon's  friends 
could  build  their  hipes  that  he  would  ultimately  be  king. 

It  is  true  that  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  played  a 
clever  hand,  but  they  acted  within  lawful  bounds.  Adonijah 
may  have  merely  wished  to  gather  his  supporters  around 
him'  at  this  feast,   and  yet  this  was  sufficient  ground  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  king,   especially  after  what  Absalom 
had  done.     Because  of  the  unfavorable  light  with  which 
the  writer  views  Solomon  in  all  these  events  and  because 
of  other  reasons  brought  out  in  intensive  study  of  the 
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section,  Kittel  feels  sure  that  he  has  proven  the  guilt  of 
1 

Adonijah.       There  is  every  indication  that  the  author  of 

this  narrative  was  a  partisan  of  Adonijah,   and  therefore 

concealed  the  true  facts  in  the  ease.     He  makes  all  of  "the 

2 

men  of  Israel"  belong  to  Adonijah' s  party,     and  throughout 
the  whole  story  he  is  unfavorable  to  Solomon,   although  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  express  his  judgment  plainly, 

T.H.  Robinson  and  others  would  lay  the  blame  of  Solo- 
mon's executions  directly  on  Solomon  and  not  on  David. 
He  says,   "We  inevi(bably  suspect  that  the  record  in  its 
present  form  is  an  attempt  to  remove  a  slur  that  might 
have  lain  on  Solomon,  by  throwing  back  the  responsibility 
onto  David,     But  maintenance  of  personal  animosity  against 
his  private  enemies  was  not  characteristic  of  David,  as 

his  treatment  of  Saul  showed,   while  we  know  nothing  of 

3 

Solomon  which  prevents  us  from  ascribing  it  to  him," 

The  literary  basis  for  such  a  supposition  is  sm.all 
indeed.     5Jke  very  parts  of  David's  last  words  which  relate 
to  Joab  and  Shimei  are  in  themselves  very  old  and  come 
from  the  best  document.     It  appears  to  me  that  Robinson  has 
failed  to  work  himself  back  into  David's  age  and  vainly 
attempts  to  judge  him  by  his  own  moral  feelings.     He  seems 
to  fail  to  remember  what  David  did  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
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in  compliance  with  the  terrible  beliefs  of  his  own  day, 
in  order  that  he  might  wash  av>/ay  a  taint  of  blood  that 
still  adhered  to  it.     Remembering  this  incident,   it  does 
not  seem  strange  at  all  that  D^vid  was  haunted  by  an 
anxious  dread  lest  the  crime  and  the  curse  of  a  time  long 
past  might  suddenly  burst  upon  his  house  after  his  death, 
as  it  had  burst  upon  the  house  of  Saul,     "David  was  after 
all  a  child  of  his  age,   liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  super- 
stitions beliefs  then  prevalent,  which  quenched  his  nobler 

1 

impulses  and  made  ethical  content  impossible." 

The  removal  of  Abiathar  from  the  priesthood  was  one 

of  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  Hebrev/  religion. 

A  new  priesthood  took  the  place  of  the  house  of  Eli,  which 

had  been  so  seriously  threatened  under  the  reign  of  Saul, 

but  had  regained  its  favor  again  with  the  accession  of 

David  to  the  throne.     Eli  traced  his  priesthood  to  Egypt 

and  probably  to  Aaron  as  the  priestly  ancestor.     What  the 

claims  of  Zadok  were  we  do  not  kno/  ,  but  hw  could  "hardly 

have  begun  an  absolutely  nev;  line  in  the  sense  that  he  was 

2 

not  a  Levite  at  all."      Some  claim  to  priestly  descent  he 
certainly  had,    and  from  this  time  on  the  priesthood  at 
Jerusalem  belonged  to  Zadok.     After  the  erection  of  the 
Temple,   their  office  and  their  house  was  raised  to  greater 
power  and  prosperity. 
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THE  TASK  OF  THE  KING 


As  the  successor  to  David,  Solomon  came  into  a  rich 
inheritance.     He  received  a  united  kingdom,   a  full  treas- 
ury and  the  rule  over  various  conquered  districts.  As 
king  it  immediately  became  his  task  to  preserve  and  strength 
en  what  David  had  already  established.     Abroad,   it  became 
his  duty  to  maintain  the  extraordinary  predominance  that 
Israel  had  already  won.     At  home  it  became  necessary  to 
complete  the  unification  of  the  tribes  accomplished  under 
David  and  bind  Israel  to  the  house  of  the  king. 

As  for  the  first  of  these  tasks  it  might  be  said  that 
Solomon  did  not  seek  to  carry  further  the  military  policy 
of  his  father,  but  contented  himself  with  inaugurating 
a  series  of  defensive  measures  for  his  kingdbm  which  are  • 
of  the  greatest  importance.     Pour  fortresses  received 
special  attention.     The  first  was  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
here  he  strengthened  the  work  begun  by  David,     His  new 
city  embraced  a  great  deal  more  of  the  original  Jebusite 
town,   and  doubtless-,    he  felt  the  need  of  a  more  stable 
protection  than  that  whichDevid  had  had.  Tfile  walls  were 
strengthened,   the  tower  of  Millo  on  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Ophel  was  added  to,   ana  other  precautionary 
measures  were  taken  to  make  his  chief  city  more  secure. 

The  three  other  fortresses  mentioned  were  all  border 
towns,     Hazor,   in  the  far  North,   served  to  protect  the 
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country  from  any  invader  who  tried,  to  enter  over  the 
Rising  ground  v^ich  separates  the  valley  of  the  Litany 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,    Megiddo  of  course  was  one 
of  the  key  positions,   as  has  already  been  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  of  P.L.O,  Guy's  archaeological  findings 
at  this  point.     A  strong  fortress  city  constructed  at 
Megiddo  not  only  served  to  protect  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
from  invasion  by  the  Philistines,  but  also  supplied  a  base 
from  which  the  great  caravan  route  could  be  controlled. 
Gezer  is  again  a  border  town  and  a  strong  fortress  located 
here  protected  the  entry  into  the  hills  either  by  the 
Valley  of  Aijalon  or  fey  the  Valley  of  Sorek,     Three  other 
small  towns  are  mentioned  in  I  Kings,   9:17  f.,  Lovi'er  Beth- 
horon,  Baalath,    and  Tamar,   which  were  also  part  of  the  king' 
scheme  for  surrounding  his  whole  country  with  a  strong  line 
of  defensive  fortresses. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions,  he  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  standing  army.     Particularly  significant 
is  the  fact  that  he  raised  and  maintained  a  great  force 
of  chariotry.     It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had 
a  force  of  chariots  at  each  of  the  f ortreas-cities .  At 
MegiddOjGuy  discovered  great  stables,   which  gave  accom- 
modations to  sorie  three  hundred  horses  and  their  vehicles. 
Like  discoveries  were  made  at  Gezer  and  other  points. 

The  second  task  which  faced  Solomon  was  to  complete 
the  solidification  of  Israel,   and  his  first  step  toward 
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realizing  this  end  was  to  rid  his  kingdom  of  all  rebellious 
forces.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  Solomon  had  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  maintain  the  position  that  Israel  had 
reached.     He  had  the  power  to  keep  the  kingdom  of  David 
which  he  had  inherited,   if  not  uncontested,  nevertheless, 
substantially  unimpaired.     Although  the  tribes  did  not 
remain  content  under  his  sceptre,   there  was  no  outbreak 
as  long  as  he  lived.     The  only  attempt  at  an  uprising 
which  is  reported  to  us  that  of  Jeroboam  was  vig- 
orously suppressed.     As  great  as  the  desire  may  have  be- 
come on  the  part  of  the  northern  tribes  to  withdraw  from 
the  house  of  David,  no  attempt  was  made  to  emancipate 
themselves  during  the  riign  of  Solomon,     This  leads  us 
to  believe  that  Solomon  was  not  a  weak  Inactive  king  as 
he  laas  so  frequently  been  represented,  but  a  king  fully 
capable  of  dealing  with  all  the  important  affairs  of  his 
kingdom. 

No  lack  of  difficulties  presented  themselves  to 
Solomon  upon  the  death  of  David,     The  death  of  this  ruth- 
less and  vigorous  king  along  with  that  of  his  bravest 
soldier,  Joab,  made  it  especially  tempting  for  Israel's 
adversaries  to  attack  her.     Hadad,   a  descendant  of  the  roy- 
al house  of  Edom,   overthrown  by  David,  had  escaped  to  E- 
gypt  where  he,   like  Solomon,  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Pharaoh,     Upon  the  death  of  David  he  returned 
home  and  wrested  at  least  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Edom 
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from  Solomon.       As  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  conflict, 
Rudolph  Kittel  has  made  this  important  conjecture:  "Either 
his  dominion   -as  insignificant  and  harmless  in  the  view 
of  Solomon,   oT  the  latter  succeeded  in  recovering  possession 

of  Edom,   for  the  approach  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Ezionge"^er 

2 

remained  in  the  hands  of  Solomon," 

A  second  adversary  sprang  up  in  the  North,   at  Dam- 
ascus.    Rezon  ben  Eliada,   a  general  of  Hadad  'ezer  of  Aram 

3 

Zoba  whom  David  had  conquered,     broke  connections  with  his 
master  and  after  living  a  life  of  adventure  for  some  time 
founded  a  kingdom  of  his  own, making  Damascus  its  capital. 
Some  question  prevails  as  to  the  historicity  of  the  nar- 
rative at  this  point.     It  is  lackin^s;  in  the  LXX.,   but  is 
present  in  the  M.T..     If  it  is  historical,  Solomon  suffered 
a  real  and  permanent  loss.     It  was  in  the  prospect  for 
the  future  that  it  assumed  its  most  serious  aspects,  for 
in  the  course  of  time  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  proved  to 
be  one  of  Israel's  most  dangerous  adversaries.  However, 
jus-t  because  Solomon  had  to  give  up  certain  of  his  out- 
posts does  not  in  itself  signify  the  decline  of  Israel's 
power.     The  great  defensive  strongBiolds  constructed  by  him 
point  to  anything  but  that,   and  yet  it  is  true  that  Solo- 
mon never  attained  the  greatness  of  his  father.     Born  in 
the  purple,  he  never  had  the  opportunity  nor  the  neces- 
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sity  of  steeling  his  will  in  the  hard  school  of  danger 
and  self-denial.     He  also  lacked  his  father's  dynamic 
eneT'gj  and  his  great  power  of  originality.     Instead  of 
upholding  the  lofty  duties  and  the  mission  of  his  throne, 
he  was  more  interested  in  developing  its  privileges  and 
comforts.     While  his  father  showed  only  an  occasional 
despotic  strain,   it  became  a  fundamental  trait  fcf  char- 
acter in  the  son,  which  grew  more  pronounced  with  the 

passing  years.     His  chief  interest,   as  Kittel  says,  was  in 

1 

costly  buildings,   foreign  wives,   and  gorgeous  display. 
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POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

In  his  relations  with  the  surrounding  nations, 

Solomon  supplemented  his  great  defensive  policy  with 

diplomacy.     "Alliances  far  more  than  conquests  were  con- 

1 

ducive  to  the  realization  of  King  Solomon's  ambitions." 
By  a  policy  of  foreign  alliances  through  marriage,  which 
were  not  only  the  result  of  his  own  personal  inclinations 
but  also  the  result  of  considerations  of  state,  Solomon 
greatly  enlarged  Israel's  contact  with  other  nations  in 
friendly  intercourse,  v/hich  brought  great  benefits.  It 
is  said  that  he  loved  stBahge  women,   and  took  to  himself 
many  wives  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Sidon- 
ians,   and  Hittites.     Most  noteworthy  of  all  these  marriages 
was  his  espousal  of  the  richly  dowered  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,     Great  were  the  political  advantages 
offered  in  these  alliances,  but  greater  still  were  the 
opportunities  which  they  afforded  for  commercial  and 
cultural  exchanges  between  the  simple  Israelite  folk  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  highly  matured  civilizations  of 
the  North  and  the  East  and  the  world-old  opulent  em- 
pire of  Egypt  on  the  other. 

Favoring  circumstances  had  placed  within  the  hands 
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of  Solomon  great  opportunities,   and  h%  was  not  slow  in  sei 

ing  them.    First  of  all  in  his  plans  for  the  commercial 

development  of  Israel,  he  found  that  the  lay  of  the  land 

in  itself  faciliitated  trade.     The  great  highv\?ays  from 

Egypt  and  Arabia  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  and  to 

Babylonia  passed  through  Palestine,  bringing  traders, 

1 

merchants,   kings,   and  governors.       Richly  laden  caravans 
filed  across  the  whole  length  of  Canaan,     It  was  the  open- 
door  which  beckoned  King  Solom.on  to  his  commercial  advance 
ment,   and  he  found  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  begin- 
ning by  levying  a  tariff  on  all  the  goods  which  passed 
through  his  land.     Thii  was  exacted  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection which  he  was  able  to  accord  these  caravans,  and 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  trade  passing  that  way, 
it  must  have  meant  a  large  revenue  for  the  king. 

It  was  not  like  Solomon,  however,  to  be  content  with 
such  a  passing  interest  in  commerce,   so  we  find  that 
under  this  stimulus  he  undertook  great  adventures  of  his 

own.     As  a  middle-man  he  soon  forwarded  a  profitable  traf- 

2 

fic  in  horses  and  chariots.       It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Solomon  first  introduced  the  horse  to  Israel  on  a  large 
scale.     The  Israelites  had  never  adopted  htrses  and 
chariots  du»  to  the  nature  of  their  country.     In  the  days 
of  David  they  had  hamstrung  all  that  they  had  captured 
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in  war,   saving  only  a  few  for  show  purposes,  but  nov/ 
Solomon  began  an  extensive  importation  of  this  means  of 
warfare. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  allusions  to  £his 
traffic  are  in  connection  with  later  statements  concern- 
ing Solomon's  magnificence  and  splendour,  but  this  is  of 
small  consequence  since  all  of  the  statements  are  hist- 
orically reliable,     tt  appears  that  all  of  the  northern 
countries  obtained  their  horses  from    Egypt,   and  Solomoi. 
sav/  that  he  co^ild  cultivate  a  prosperous  business  by  thes 
extensive  importations  from  Egypt.     Being  the  son-in-law 
of  the  reigning  Pharaoh,   it  can  well  be  believed  that 
Solomon  received  a  handsome  profit  in  this  exchange  with 
the  Syrian  countries. 

Authorities  have  good  reasons  to  believe  now  that 
this  increasing  importance  of  Solomon  attracted  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  to  his  realm  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
a  commercial  treaty  between  Israel  and  her  people.  The 
story  cannot  be  relegated  to  legend,   for  it  has  as  its 
basis  one  of  the  oldest  traditions,  namely  that  of  So, 
Although  later  legends  greatly  exaggerated  the  splendor 
of  Solomon's  court,   these  legends  in  themselves  would 
never  have  originated  without  some  historical  basis. 
The  stories  which  are  recorded  in  connection  with  this 
event  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  the  old  Sabaean  king- 
dom to  Solomon's  court  are  quite  ir  keeping  with  the  prac 
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tices  of  Oriental  diplomacy  in  sealing  an  alliance. 

The  climax  of  these  great  commercial  undertakings 

in  thee  reign  of  Solomon  came  with  his  expeditions  to  the 

Arabian  gold  land  of  Ophir.     The  narrative  is  especially 

1 

well  attested  by  the  sources  ^t  this  point.       With  the 
help  of  his  friend,   the  king  of  Tyre,  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  fleet  of  trading  vessels,  manned  by  Phoenician 
sailors  who  brought  back  from  distant  voyages  gold,  sil- 
ver,  rare  woods,   ivory,   and  precious  stones  for  the  king's 
sumptuousness,  but  most  revealing  of  all  as  to  the  extreme 
luxuries  of  the  court  is  the  inclusion  of  apes  and  pea- 
cocks in  these  cargoes,   apparently  for  the  idle  delight 
of  royal  favorites.     Whether  these  voyages  extended  as 
far  as  India,   it  is  uncertain  to  say.     In  exchange  for  such 
articles  of  luxury  as  Solomon  obtained  from  this  trade, 
he  was  able  to  offer  only  the  simple  products  of  the 
soil:   grain,  wine,   oil,   and  balsam  gathered  by  the  dull 
labor  of  his  subjects. 

With  all  of  the  revenues  gained  through  this  commer- 
cial development,   it  is  yet  not  inconsistent  that  Solo- 
mon's treasury  should  often  be  en^ty  and  finally  so  emp- 
ty that  he  had  to  pledge  twenty  cities  in  Galilee  to  Hiram 
as  a  payment  which  he  could  not  otherwise  make.  Solo- 
mon maintained  an  expensive  court,   and  his  great  building 
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projects  must  have  consumed  enormous  sums  of  money. 

To  be  sure  Israel  gained  many  advantages  by  this  ex- 
tensive commercial  and  international  interest  of  Solomon, 
but  she  gained  them  at  the  cost  of  the  suppression  and 
cruel  domination  of  her  people.     All  this  she  paid  to  live 
in  the  widened  horizon  which  brought  nev/  products  and  new 
arts  from  the  world  about  her.     A  vain- glorious  king  was 
able  to  increase  his  reputation  abroad  and  his  resources 
at  home  by  these  interests,  but  he  did  so  at  the  cruel 
cost  of  unbearable  hardships  and  new  burdens  for  the  masses, 
which  placed  Hn  ever  widening  breach  between  the  royal 
court  and  the  people. 
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V 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Fortifications 

Instead  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  his  nation 
by  assuming  the  offensive,  Solomai   reversed  the  policy 
of  his  father  and  devoted  the  energies  of  his  kingdom  to 
the  strengthening  of  its  fortifications.     It  was  a  com- 
mendable piece  of  work,  but  since  v/e  have  already  dealt 
■vidth  it  at  some  length  in  this  paper  it  will  only  be 
briefly  mentioned  here.     David  had  done  little  more  than 
to  fortify  his  capital  city,  but  it  now  became  apparent 
that  if  Israel  was  to  enjoy  continued  prosperity  and  free- 
dom some  system  of  defence  would  have  to  be  provided  for. 
Solomon,   therefcr  e  established  fortified  cities  at  strate- 
gic  points.     Every  effort  was  put  forth  to  make  these  strong' 
holds  impregnable.     Surrounded  by  heavy  wails  and  garrisoned 
wi^th  soldiers,   they  served  as  an  effective  check  against 
any  attempted  encroachments  by  enemies,  Hazor  protected 
Israel  on  the  North  and  the  North  East.     Megiddo  stood 
guard  over  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  cpmmanded  the  great  highways  leading  up  from  the 
coast-plains  to  the  West.     The  Canaanitish  town  of  Gezer 
guarded  the  extreme  western  boundaries.     Farther  up  among 
the  hills  ot  Central  Canaan,  Beth-horon  commanded  the  passes 
leading  from  the  lowlands  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
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salem,     Baalath,  whose  exact  site  is  unknown,   also  served 
as  a  defence  city,   and  then  far  out  on  the  southern  limits 
of  Canaan,   the  fortified  city  of  Tamar,   located  in  the 
Judean  desert,   furnished  a  defence  against  desert  robbers 
and  probably  guarded  the  highway  which  led  to  the  port  of 
Eziongeber  on  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.     Besides  this,. the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  were  also  extended 
and  greatly  strengthened,   so  that  the  humble  city  of  David 
became  a  worthy  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 

The  Temple 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  suggested  as  to  why 
Solomon  rather  than  David  built  the  Temple.     In  II  Sam- 
uel 7,  David  is  forbidden  to  do  so,  because  such  a  sanc- 
tuary was  inconsistent  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  worship  of  Yahweh,     In  I  Kings  5:3  the  reason  given 
is  because  of  the  incessant  wars  which  continued  to  involve 
David,   and  then  in  I  Chroniclss  22: 8f.   and  28:2f.,  David 
is  expressly  forbidden  by  God  to  build  the  temple  be- 
cause he  was  personally  unfit,  his  hands  having  been 
stained  by  blood. 

Aside  from  these  reasons  as  to  why  Solomon  ^oid  not  Da- 
vid built  the  Temple^   it  ±s  important  to  note  that  his 
lasting  prestige  among  his  people  is  largely  due  to  this 
very  act.     ^  certain  glory  became  attached  to  Solomon,  and 
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his  reign,  because  the  people  recognized  in  him  the  found- 
er of  the  sanctuary  about  which  their  national  faith 
centered. 

Concerning  this  C.F.  Kent  says,   "It  is  exceedingly 

improbable  that  the  founder  of  the  Temple  appreciated  the 

1 

real  significance  of  his  action,"      In  a  certain  sense  the 
criticism  is  justifiable.     The  temple  was  only  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  a  magnificent  royal  city,   and  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  hold  with  Kittel,  who  says  that  it  is  bard  to 
suppose  that  Solomon  did  not  have  some  plan  in  mind  when 

he  built  the  temple  of  providing  the  nation  with  a  sanctu- 

2 

ary  of  special  importance  and  attraction.       Of  course 
it  was  not  part  of  that  design  to  make  the  temple  the  one 
valid  and  legitiBate  sanctuary  as  Deuteronomy  did  later, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Solomon  did  have  in  mind  the  com- 
pleting of  a  process  begun  by  David,   the  establishment  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  political  and  religious  center  of  the 
nation.     This  building  '¥/as  more  than  a  palace  sanctuary. 
It  was  a  sanctuary  for  the  whole  land. 

The  site  of  the  temple  and  the  palace  was  a  narrow 
ridge  of  rock  running  North  and  South,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  East  by  the  Kidron  and  on  the  West  by  the  Tyropoean 
valley.     Its  natural  strength  and  the  presence  of  a  spring 
on  its  southern  slope  had  led  the  Jebusites  to  build  their 
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citadel  upon  it.     xhe  temple,   iuself,   was  built  on  the 
highest  point  of  mount  Moriah,  i/^ere  Solomon's  buildings 
stood,   and  today  is  crowned  by  the  Mohamaiedan  shrine  known 
as  the  "Dome  of  the  Rock." 

Witnin  uhis  shrine  taere  is  to! be  found  a  sacred 
rock  of  which  bhere  still  lies  exposed  a  portxon  some 
fifty- seven  feet  in  length,   forty- three  feet  in  breadth, 
and  six  and  a  half  feet  high.     It  is  assumed  that  the  al- 
tar erected  by  David  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  and, 
therefore,   the  aolomonic  altar  of  burnt  offering,  stood 
upon  this  rock.     From  the  rock  there  is  also  an  escape 
channel  connected  with  an  aqueduct,  which  is  further  proof 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  an  altar, 

xhis  rock  has  been  the  means  of  the  accurate  determin- 
ation of  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  for  it 
is  known  that  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  placed  east 
of  one  temple  in  front  of  its  chief  entrance  in  the  outer 
court.  Lengthwise  and  westward  from  this  altar,  the  tem- 
ple extended.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  hill  sloped  west- 
ward,  this  necessitated  extensive  artificial  foundations, 

1 

In  the  court  v/ere  the  objects  made  by  Huram-abi  of 
Tyre,  whose  m.r  ther  was  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  and  whose 
father  was  e  Tyrian  bronze  worker.     Southeast  of  the 
temple  was  the  molten  sea,  measuring  fifteen  feet  from 
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brim  to  brim  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.       Under  the 
brim  there  were  two  rows  of  gourds,  wnile  x,ne  brim  itself 
was  wrought  so  as  to  resemble  the  flower  of  a  lily.  It 
was  supported  by  twelve  oxen,   three  looking  to  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.     On  either  side  of  uhe  temple,  tiiere 
were  placed  five  bronze  lavers,   each  having  a  capacity  of 
forty  baths.     These  were  set  on  bronze  stands  six  feet 
square  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high.     On  the  open  frame 
work  were  lions,  oxen,   and  cherubs,  while  beneath  were 
wheels  like  chariot  wheels. 

In  the  temple  porch,   to  the  left  and  the  rignt  of 
the  main  entrance,   stood  the  pillars  of  jachin  and  Boaz. 
Cast  hollow,  with  a  thickness  of  four  fingers,   they  had 
a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  height  of  twenty- 
seven  feetp     On  top  of  them  were  capitals  cast  in  bronze, 
which  were  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  and  covered  with 
trellis  work  and  two  rows  of  pomegranites.   "The  capitals 
were  free  standimg  and  had  no  structural  reason  for 
being;     they  were  cult  objects  pure  and  simple,   relics  of 
the  da^s  "v^en  standing  stones  were  themselves  objects  of 
worship,,    iheir  immediate  origin  must  nou  be  sought  in 
such  crude  objects;     nuram-abi  doubtless  imitated  in  less 
expensive  material  the  two  columns  of  gold  and  < emerald' 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  temple  of  i^aal  Melkart  in  his 
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home  city."      The  work  of  Muram-abi  ended  with  the  casting 
of  the  pots,   shovels,  pans,   and  the  like,   in  the  Jordan 
plain. 

The  temple,   itself,  was  divided  into  two  principal 

compartments.     Upon  entering  the  temple,   the  worshiper 

stood  first  in  an  ohlong  outer  room,  wnicn  was  about 

sixty  feet  in  length.     The  di'nensions  have  been  given 

as'  forty  cub?  -gs  in  length,   twenty  in  breadth,   and  thirty 
2 

in  height o      Only  a  faint  light  filled  this  outer  room.,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  windows  were  of  ordinary  size 
and  were  placed  not  less  than  twenty  cubits  from  bhe  ground. 

it  was  here  that  the  altar  made  of  cedar-wood  stood  the 

so-called  table  of  Shew-bread.     The  sacrificial  loaves 

of  lahweh  were  bro-aght  in  at  regular  intervals,   as  had  been 

3 

the  case  at  Nob  and  perhaps  at  the  ark.  These  were  de- 
posited upon  uhc-  altar- table  before  the  face  of  uod.  It 
is  also  possible  that  even  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the 
altar  of  incense,   likewise,   stood  in  Lhis  onter  room. 

At  the  back  of  the  room,   stood  the  Jdoly  of  Holies. 
Double  folding  doors  of  olive  wood,  carved  with  cherubs, 
palm  trees,   and  open  flowers,  gave  access  to  this  inner 
shrine,   a  cube  of  thirty  feet  or  twenty  cubits,  wnich  was 
perfectly  dark  and  imitated  the  primitive  cave,     it  was 
covered  by  a  roof  of  its  own,    so  that  above  it  there  was 
a  story  ten  cubits  high.     I'he  Holy  of  nolies  was  the  dwell- 
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ing-place  proper  of  lahv/eh.     It  contained,   in  the  case  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,   so  far  as  we  know,   the  ark  and  noth 
ing  else,     over  this,   representing  the  presence  of  uod  and 
acting  as  guardians  stood  two  cherubim  carved  in  olive- 
wood,   each  ten  cubits  in  height. 

An  entrance  hall  twenty  cubits  broad  and  ten  cubits 
I6ng  led  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  temple  proper. 
On  the  three  remaining  sides,   the  temple  was  surrounded 
by  a  structure  fifteen  cubits  high  which  was  attached  to 
the  outer  v/all.     I'his  structure  consisted  of  three  stories 
each  five  cubits  high,   and  each  containing  a  number  of 
apartments,     xhese  served  as  accomodations  for  temple 
paraphernalia  and  votive  offerings. 

The  size  of  the  outer  court  we  do  not  know,  but  v/e 
do  know  that  it  was  the  real  place  of  v/orship  for  the 
people.     They  presented  their  sacrifices,   celebrated  their 
feasts  and  worshipped  lahweh  in  this  open  court,  since 
only  the  priests  dared  to  enter  the  temple. 

The  time  spent  in  building  thje  temple  was  almost 
seven  years.     According  to  oujj  text,   the  inner  decorations 
consisted  of  a  profusion  of  gold  plating,  buo  ohis  has 
been  seriously  questioned  on  critical  grounds  and  perhaps 
was  hot  nearly  as  elaborate  as  L.he  historian  would  have 
us  believe.     However,   even  without  tnis  extra  adornment, 
the  interidr  was  sufficiently  magnificent,   for  it  was 
covered  with  beautiful  wood.     i'he  walls  were  of  cedar 
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and  ttie  floor  of  cypress. 

The  importance  of  cjolomon's  temple  has  been  explained 
in  what  was  aaid  of  uavid's  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  the^^ 
capital  of  the  land  and  the  religious  center  of  xsrael. 
Solomon  was  in  ohat  respect  onl^  completing  a  process  be- 
gun by  his  father,     nevertheless,   the  accomplishment  thas 
made  by  uavid  preparing  the  way  and  Solomon  completing 
the  work  came  to  be  of  outstanding  significance  for  j.srael. 
It  was  a  life-buoy  for  -che  angry  waves  of  misfortune 
which  lay  immediately  a^ead.     xt  became  the;  corner-stone  on 
which  Israel's  enemies  were  shattered  and  the  foundation- 
stone  upon  which  she  reared  her  hope  for  a  new  future. 

xhe  Palace 

The  other  buildings  erected  by  Solomon  immediately 
adjoined  the  temple  and  its  enclosure  which  took  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  whole.     ±n  all  probability  these 
other  buildings  lay  farther  aouth  where  th.ere  is  more  space 
and  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  record  to  speak  of 
going  up  to   bhe  temple  from  tne  palace.     The  relation  of 
these  buildings  to  the  old  citadel  of  David  we  do  not 

know.     The  theory  is  that  the  latter  was  pulled  dovai  when 

1 

the  palace  was  built. 
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The  first  of  these  buildings  constituting  the  palace 
of  Solomon  was  the  so-called  House  of  the  rorest  of  Lebanon, 
It  v;as  a  hundred  cubits  long,   fifty  broad  and  thirty  high 
and  rested  on  forty-five  cedar-pillars,  which  gave  it  tAe 
appearance  of  a  cedar  forest  from  the  distance.     The  pur- 
pose of  x,n±3  stately  building  has  been  inferred  from  its 
ball-like  plan.     Doubtlessly  it  v/as  used  as  an  audience- 
room  for  gatherings  of  nobility  and  state.     Above  this 
assembly-hall,  which  was  open  and  well  lighted,   was  another 
stor^  and  tiiese  upper  chambers  wei-e  used  as  the  armory 

of  the  ro^al  castle,   all  of  the  weapons  and  military  e- 

1 

quipment  being  stored  here.      This,   then,  formed  the 
first  part  of  tne  palace. 

Ihe  second  part,   lying  between  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  and  the  palace  proper,  consisted  of  two 
halls.     The  first  of  them  v/as  a  pillared  hall,  fifty  cu- 
bits long  and  thirty  cubits  broad,  provided  with  a  stately 
vestibule.     in  immediate  connection  with  ti^is  stood  tne 
ouher  hall,  which  served  as  the  judgmenb  hall.     The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  tne  first  nail  may  have  been 
merely  a  v/aiting  room  fot  those  who  came  seeking  justice 
and  those  who  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  roj- 
al  throne. 

The  third  part  of  this  whole  group  of  buildings  was 
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the  palace  proper.     xt  consisted  of  the  palace  and  the 

harem  of  LJie  king,  with  a  separate  building  for  che  iigyp- 
1 

tian  princess.       We  are  nou  informed  as  to  tne  structure 
of  these  buildings  whlcJi  formed  the  temple  proper.  i^vi- 
dently  the  priestl^^-  narrator,  who  was  so  accurately  in- 
formed as  to  the  temple  and  the  outer  buildings,  had  never 
set  foot  within  th»  palace  proper,     it  is  significant  to 
note,  hov/ever,    unat  thirteen  years  w«re  expended  in  building 
the  palace,  ■srftiile  the  temple  required  but  seven. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  DEVELOPMENT 
Forced  Levies 

ijuildings  as  stately  as   uhose  of  the  palace  and  the 
temple  could  never  have  been  built  b^  Solomon  with  native 
labor  and  native  materials  alone.     The  finer  qualities 
of  wood  grew  in  Israel  only  in  sparse  quantities,   and  the 
art  of  woi'king  in  stone  seems  to  have  still  been  unknown, 
A  lack  of  knowledge  also  existed  in  the  art  of  casting  in 
bronco  and  the  more  artistic  kinds  of  work  in  metal,  nenee 
it  was  urgently  necessary  for  oolomon  to  find  foreign  help 
if  his  ambitions  in  this  respect  were  to  be  realized. 

^he  treaty  with  niram  of  Tyre  v;as  still  in  existence, 
and  he  called  upon  this  king  to  help  him  carry  his  plans 
to  completion,     xhoenician  masons,   carpenters,   and  skilled 
artisans  were  employed.     nUge  shipments  of  cedar  were  im- 
ported,  all,   in  order  that  the  royal  building  program 
might  not  be  hampered.     For  such  royal  benefits  the  people 
were  made  to  pay  heavily,     ureat  quantities  of  wheat,  oil, 
and  produce  were  turned  over  to  ixiram  to  pay  for  these 
services,   and  finally  through  lack  of  funds  bolomon  was 
forced  to  cede  twenty  Galilean  cities  to  his  friend  to 
complete  the  payments, 

^urdensome  taxes  and  a  coercion  of  labor  we,re  ^jolomon' 
only  means  of  meeting  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  royal 
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program.     ihe  late  prophetic  historian  of  i  Samuel  chapter 
eight  must  have  cer-cainly  pictured  the  conditions  under 
this  grand  monarch  accurately  when  one  old  seer  is  made 
to  say; 

"He  will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them 
unto  him  fox-  his  chariots  and  to  be  his  horse- 
men,  and  they  shall  run  before  his  charitots.  and 
he  will  appoint  them  unto  him  for  captains  af 
thousands,   and  captains  of  fifties;  and  some  to 
plough  his  ground  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and 
to  make  his  instruments  of  Wf:r  and  the  equipment 
of  his  chariots.     And  he  will  take  your  daughters 
to  be  perfumers  and  cooks  and  bakers.     Aiid  he 
v/ill  take  your  fields  and  your  vineyards  and  your 
oliveyards,   even  the  best  of  them,   and  give 
them  to  his  servants,   and  he  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  seed  and  of  your  vineyards,   and  give 
them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  servants.  And 
He  v;ill  take  your  manservants  and  your  maidserv- 
ants,  and  your  goodliest  young  men,   and  your  asses, 
and  put  them  to  woi-k.     tie  will  take  the  tenth  of 
your  flocks;   and  ye  shall  be  his  servants," 

it  seems  to  have  been  oolomon ' s  attitude  that  his 

people  should  be  reduced  to  serfdom.     Forced  levies  of 

men  were  required  to  work  on  the  various  construe ti ona. 

The  writer  of  I  Kings  9:20-22  would  have  us  believe  that 

these  levies  did  not  affect  the  Israelites.     According  to 

him,  they  remained  in  an  upper  class  of  very  dignified 

sociai  standing,  while  the  rest  of  the  population,  the 

remaining  remnant,  was  reduced  to  bondage,     it  is  a  spleiidid 

attempt  to  shov/  that  aolomon  did  no  b  enslave  and  oppress 

his  own  people,  but  it  has  been  impeached  by  other  author- 
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ities  which  are  far  greater.     There  is  clear  evidence 
that  Solomon's  forced  labor  was  done  hy  persons  of  Israel- 
ite blood  (I  Kings  11:28;  5:l5f.j,   and  that  his  organized 

oppression  led,   among  other  causes,   to  the  revolt  of  the 

1 

northern  tribes  after  his  death." 

Had  these  levies  concerned  themselves  only  with  works 
of  public  utility  in  their  ov/n  land  it  would  not  have  been 
so  bad,  but  levies  were  also  made  for  service  on  foreign 
soil.     The  oldest  statement  on  the  subject  says  that 
thirty- thousand  men  were  drafted  for  work  in  Lebanon, 
the  total  number  comprising  three  sections,   each  of  which 
was  on  duty  one  month  at  a  time.     The  additional  state- 
ment is  made  by  another  author  that  uhere  wei.  e  also  sev- 
enty thousand  carriers  and  Eighty  thousand  stonecutters 
working  in  the  mountains  of  ^Palestine,     i'he  figures  appear 
incredible,  but  H.P.  Smith  sa^s:   "There  is  nothing  incred- 
ible in  these  figures.     Ffer  the  building  of  the  temple, 
in  connection  with  which  the  biblical  author  makes  the 
statement,   the  figures  are,  no  doubt,   too  large,  but 

when  we  consider  the  multitude  of  other  works  undertaken 

2 

by  the  king,   they  do  not  seem  exaggerated,"      Under  such 
measures  of  oppression,   it  was  only  natural  that  Solomon's 
government  shou^-d  become  very  unpopular.     Besides  the 
king's  chief  officers,  who  were  charged  with  the  general 


1.  Wallis,  p.  126 
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conduct  of  the  work,  three- thousand  -chree- hundred  overseers 
were  directly  over  the  laborers,  "Chosen  to  be  the  servant 
of  his  people,   the  king  in  reality  had  become  their  master. 

Territorial  Organization 

In  this  burdensome  system  of  taxation  which  King 
Solomon  forced  upon  his  people,   tne  most  radical  innovation 

was  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  into  twelve  districts, 
over  each  of  v;hich  a  pasha  was  appointed.     It  appears  that 
these  divisions  were  purposefully  made  not  to  correspond 
with  the  cherished  tribal  groupings.     Why  this  was  done  is 
■uncerrain.     Some  have  suspected  that  the  tribal  boundaries 
were  ignored  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  them  down  and 
thus  reducing  the  nation  to  uniformity.     If  this  was  the 
actual  purpose  of  Solomon,  it  shows  a  foresight  on  his 
part  which  is  remarkable.     Critics  disagree,  however,  and 
this  suggestion  has  been  sharply  criticized  by  those  who 

say  that  Solomon  gave  no  other  evidence  of  such  keen 

2 

foresight.       The  more  natural  assumption  is  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  6olomon  to  take  this  action, 
since  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  tribes  were  never 
strictly  defined,   and  for  purposes  of  taxation  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  divioions  be  rigidly  fixed. 


1.  Keyes,.  p„  184 
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According  to  Solomon's  plan  each  of  the  districts 
supplied  the  pilace  with  provisions  for  one  month  in  the 
year.     Tne  fact  that  there  are  twelve  months  in  a  year 
seems  to  account  for  the  number  of  districts.     ite  taxes 
were  levied  and  collected  by  the   officers  in  charge. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  fixed  rates,  unless  tte  account 
can  be  trusted  in  x  Samuel,  where  the  people  are  threat- 
ened v/ith  the  fact  that  tne  king  will  tithe  their  fields 
1 

and  vineyards.       I'he  account  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
best  of  their  fields,  vineyards,   and  olive  orchards  v/ere 
confiscated  and  granted  to  the  king^s  supporters,  ihe 

tithe  was  demanded  of  the  seed,  wine,   and  flocks,   and  the 

2 

first  cutting  of  grass  was  always  the  king's  mowing'.'  Every 
day  the  court  consumed  thirty  cors  of  fine  flour  and  sixty 
measures  of  meal,   ten  fat  oxen,   twenty  pasture  fed  oxen, 
a  hundred  sheep,  besides  the  harts,   gazelles,  roebucks, 
and  fatted  fowls.     All  of  this  was  provided  for  by  the 
people,   in  addition  to  which  they  had  to  provide  barley 
and  straw  for  i.he  four- thousand  horses  kept  hj  Solomon 
and  food  for  his  twelve  tho  ^sand  horsemen.     The  method 
of  collections  no  doubt  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  men  in  charge,   opening  the  way  for  further  injustices 
through  extortion  and  oppression. 

This,   then,  was  the  plan  of  Solomon  in  a  land  where 
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direct  taxation  was  very  offensive,     in  the  East  the  sov- 
ereign has  his  own  private  estnte  and  shares  in  the  booty 
taken  in  war,  but  he  has  no  right  to  tax  the  property 
of  his  subjects.     The  reaction  which  followed  upon  the 
part  of  Israel  was  a  natural  one. 

Free-born  Israelites  soon  learned  b^'  bitter  experience, 
the  cost  of  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  ciolomon's  rule  and  no 
doubt  more  than  one  passionate  cry  was  uttered  unto  Jehovah 
for  deliverance.     In  one  instance  at  least  their  resent- 
ment against  this  suppression  expressed  itself  in  a  re- 
volt.    j.t  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  itself,   and  was  headed 
by  Jeroboam,   an  Ephraimite,  who,  because  of  his  ability, 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  division  of  his  fellow- 
workers.     The  revolt  was  easily  quelled,   and  the  leader 
forced  to  flee  to  Egypt,  but  the  fires  of  resentment  con- 
tinued to  grow.     The  framework  for  the  division  of  Israel 
was  being  set  up. 
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SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
Social  Transformations 

The  century  intervening  between  the  accession  of 
Saul  and  the  death  of  oolomon  was  one  or  unparalleled 
development  for  the  Israelites.     Within  that  time  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  had  risen  uo  its  zenith  and  begun  its  de- 
cline.    It  was  only  a  period  of  three  generations,  and 
yet  unbelievable  social  transformations  occurred. 

The  transition  from  a  nomadic  life  tu  an  agricultural 
life  had  been  accomplished  in  the  preceding  period,  but 
this  was  only  the  basis  for  the  development  which  followed. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  higher  claims  for  progress 
by  Israel  would  never  have  been  realized  without  help  from 
without,     nispecially  fruitful  in  tnis  respect  was  Israel's 
close  alliance  with  Phoenieia.     Devoted  exclusively  and 
entirely  to  its  own  land,   it  nov/  became  acquainted  with 
internationalism  on  a  world  scale  for  the  first  time. 

The  advance  in  political  and  institutional  organization 
which  followed  from  this  external  stimulation  was  as  nat- 
ural  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  development.     Old  asso- 
ciations of  clan  and  tribe  still  retained  their  vitality, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  system  diminished 
their  importance.     Royal  rule  supplanted  tribal  authority. 

Then  with  the  introduction  of  court- annalists  into  the 
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kingdom,   a  distinct  turning  point  in  uhe  intellectual  life 
if  the  age  was  reached.     The  art  of  writing  had  heretofore 
been  rare,  "but  now  instead  of  being  the  exception  it  be- 
came the  rule.     Israel  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  nation 
manifesting  literary  activity. 

iiow  far  we  still  have  records  dating  from  the  days  of 
David,   it  is  well  to  leave  undecided,     uegardless  of  this 
fact,  however,  it  may  be  said  v/ith  certainty  that  Je  and 
Da  can  be  traced  back  indirectly  to  the  court  annalist  of 

jjavid.     David's  elegy  on  ciaul  and  Jonathan  may  belong 

1 

directly  to  his  hand.       There  is  even  greater  certainty 

that  many  of  the  fragments  in  our  narrative  of  the  history 

2 

of  tiolomon  come  from  the  royal  annalist,   and  this  is  not 
the  only  sign  of  litex-ary  activity  during  the  age  of 
Solomon.     Songs  belonging  to  a  much  older  age  which  formed 
the  contents  of  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  xahweh"  and  of 
the  "Book  of  the  iixcellent"  were  now  collected.  "Song 
books  and  annals  tnms  formed  the  continuation  of  a 
literature,   the  beginnings  of  which  belonged  to  the  pre- 
ceding period,   and  the  most  magnificent  fruits  of  which 

3 

were  to  be  matured  in  the  period  immediately  following." 

Moral  Advancement 
Saul  and  David  were  men  of  the  »word.     The  cruel 
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ruthlessness  of  the  Iron  age  surged  through  their  veins, 
taking  form  in  all  their  deeds  and  actions.     The  only  law 
which  they  knew  for  ohe  enemy  was  complete  annihilation. 
On  being  conquered  they  were  massacred  in  wholesale  fashion 
and  frequently  not  even  the  women  and  children  were  spared 
on  uhese  slaughtering  raids,    Even  in  cases  where  political 
or  humane  considerations  demanded  partial  or  complete 
clemency,   the  lot  of  the  conquered  was  hard  enough.  Be- 
coming the  servants  of  David,  heavy  tributes  were  exacted 
from  them,   and  often  they  had  to  endure  untold  punishments. 

Due  to  the  character  of  the  age,   it  was  only  natural 
that  savage  customs  should  exist.     A  hundred  foreskins  of 

slaughtered  Philistines,  Saul  required  as  a  dowry  from 

2 

the  hand  of  his  prospective  son-in-law.      To  a  terrible 
superstition,  David  sacrificed  the  posterity  of  Saul, 
leaving  them  exposed  and  unburied  under  the  open  sky,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  food  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts. 

Under  the  curse  of  this  same  dark  delusion,  Saul,  himself, 

4 

had  accomplished  a  great  victory  for  his  people. 

However,  if  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
sweep  away  all  the  moral  darkness  of  the  preceding  period, 
there  is  tangible  proof  of  advancement.     Gross  and  savage 
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customs  were  counterbalanced  by  gentler  traits  and  kindlier 
usages.     Nobler  energies  and  higher  religious  motives  were 
carrying  the  people  to  a  plane  of  living  far  higher  than 
that  which  v;as  endorsed  by  Semitic  modes  and  customs  of 
thought  and  life.     As  an  example  we  might  point  to  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  David  and  Johathan.  It 
was  of  the  noblest  and  purest  type.     The  same  thing  is  char- 
acterized b^  David  in  his  lament  over  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonatt^an,   which  touches  the  greatest  depths  in  its  expres- 
sion of  human  sentlm.ent  and  sympathy.     Likewise,   the  man- 
ner in  whicn  David  accepts  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  after  he 
had  sinned  is  a  triJiumph.     Then,   there  is  "che  noble,  honest 
pride  of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite,   and  the  grateful  fidelity 
of  the  people  of  Jabesh  tov/ard  Saul,   a  parallel  of  ?/hich 
can  seldom  be  found.     All  of  these  are  instances  of  beacon- 
lights  in  a  dark  world,  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  day.  The 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,   itself,   was  a  guarantee  of 
law.     The  individual  for  the  first  time  could  feel  that 
he  had  rights  which  not  even  the  aggressor  or  the  oppressor 
might  trespass.     Even  the  weak  might  hope  for  justice  be- 
fore such  judges  as  David  and  Solomon.     Blood  revenge, 
though  still  greatly  in  vogue,  was  abolished  in  principle 

at  least  and  slowly  but  surely  trial  before  an  authorized 

1 

tribunal  began  to  supercede  this  primitive  practice.  xsrael 
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was  blazing  her  trail  from  the  dark  and  the  uncouth  da;ys 
of  barbarism  to  the  higher  and  nobler  motives  and  virtues 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

Status  of  the  Individual 

under  the  kingdom  the  lot  of  uhe  Individual  was  suc- 
cessively altered.     Before  this  time  he  had  been  respons- 
ible to  almost  no  authority,  but  it  v/as  a  freedom  begotten 
by  a  state  of  anarchy,   and  the  strong  ruled  the  weak  with 
an  iron  hand.     Coupled  to  this  was  the  burden  of  a  foreign 
yoke  which  made  it  an  odious  bondage,   and  so  consequently 
the  kingship  was  warmly  welcomed  by  israel.     For  the  first 
time  the  individual  now  experienced  real  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  original  sense  the  Hebrew  king  was  no  more  than 
a  judge  whose  authority  had  become  hereditary.     His  relation- 
ship to  the  nation  was  similar  to  that  of  chief  to  his 
tribe  or  the  modern  sheik  to  his  clan.     He  was  their  leader 
in  war.     He  led  his  troops  into  battle  and  routed  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.     In  times  of  peace  he  was  thelx-  counsel- 
lor and  judge.     Disturbances  and  disagreements  were  settled 
by  his  authority,     in  the  truest  sense  on„  might  say  that 
he  was  the  servant  of  his  people.     He  had  been  called  to 
a  supreme  task,   and  he  was  highly  mindful  of  the  sacredness* 
of  his  calling. 
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in  reality  the  Hebrew  state  was  a  democracy,   and  so  it 
remained  under  Saul.     During  the  times  of  peace  he  returned 
to  his  ov^  estate,  where  he  lived  with  a  few  followers 
about  him,.  ,  I'he  chief  obligation  which  rested  upon  the 
people  in  Lhe  kingdom,  at  this  time  was  to  rally  around  th© 
king  in  times  of  common  danger.     The  reign  of  Saul  was, 
therefore,   k  time  when  the  people  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
and  tiquality. 

These  conditions  continued  under  David,  because  the 
rich  tribute  which  poured  in  from  his  conquests  more  than 
supplied  the  increased  needs  of  his  growing  court.  Solo- 
mon, however,   completely  reversed  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
king,   and  proceeded  on  the  despotic.  Oriental  assumption 
that  the  people  were  his  servants.     to  be  sure  compensations 
were  offered  to  the  individual  in  the  form  of  additional 
security  and  a  higiier  realm  of  material  civilization, 
but  the  processes  of  introduction  to  tnese  compensations 
were  so  painful  that  a  vigorous  reaction  took  place.  For 
the  time  being  tke  individual  was  completely  deprived  of 
the  indipendence  he  onee  enjoyed.     His  lands,  his  wealth, 
his  family,   and  he,  himself,  were  the  possessions  of  the 
king.     This  forced  enslavement  was  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  by  the  marked  contrast  between  royal  life  and 
civil  life.     The  individual  could  not  help  but  observe 
the  want  and  poverty  of  his  ov^ti  home  in  comparison  tb  the 
luxurious  magnificence  of  Solomon's  capital  and  court. 
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She  bi-cter  stmg  came  in  the  fact  tnat  all  this  had  been 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  the  individual's  freedom,     it  was 
fuel  for  the  fires  of  revolt,   and  when  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  finally  did  come,   tpe  private  citizen  welcomed 
the  change  with  warm  relief,   for  it  was  a  restoration  of 
the  conditions  of  earlier  days  under  which  the  individual 
gained  his  old  rights  and  independence  at  least  in  part. 

Religious  Belief 

lahweh  is  undisput^dly  the  God  of  Israel  during  the 
time  of  the  United  Kingdom,     jiven  if  there  are  suspicions 
as  to  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  no  one  would  think  of  laying 
a  similar  charge  at  the  feet  of  Saul  or  David,     As  for  Sol- 
omon, he  is  cnarged  with  a  two-fold  sin,     he  intermarried 
with      heathen,   and  the  consequence  was  that  his  wives 

turned  his  heart  away  from  liod  in  his  old  age,   and  he  was 

1 

led  by  them  into  idolatry. 

The  question  is  whether  the  charge  is  true.  Students 
unanimou:sly  declare  that  it  is  not,   and  their  contentions 
are  based  on  textual  criticism.     This  part  of  the  narra- 
tive comes  from  an  age,   centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  the  religious  ideal  was  totally  different. 
j.t  is  quite  apparent  that  chis  is  the  work  of  a  late 
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Deuteronomic  redactor.     All  of  chapter  eleven  "as  far  as 

verse  thirteen  has,   at  all  events,  been  very  freely  re- 
2  1 

vised  b7'  jj  "      The  close  resemblance  is  readily  seen  when 
verse  six  is  compared  with  Deuteronomy  l!56.    It  is  also 
strongly  emphasized  from  verses  eleven  to  thirteen. 

The  only  verse  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  which  is 
stamped  with  the  certainty  of  age  is  verse  seven.  ihat 
no  doubt  comes  directly  from  the  court-annalist,  it 
tells  how  Solomon  built  sanctuaries  to  Ghemosh  and  Moloch 
on  the  "moimt  that  is  before  Jerusalem,"     To  determine 
how  far  solomon  was  guilty  of  religious  apostasy  in  this 
act,   is  almost  impossible,   since  it  would  first^ absolutely 
necessary  to  ascerLain  the  precise  character  of  the  religion 
of  tne  Israelites  before  his  accession.     That  Solomon  ' 
honored  Jehovah  cannot  be  denied.     The  superb  temple  which 
he  built  for  xahweh  is  evidence  of  this  fact.  Personally 
I  do  not  feel  that  oolomon  was  an  apostate.     All  of  the 
evidence  points  against  it,     ne  introduced  Israel  to. a 
broad  policy  of  religious  toleration,  but  this  was  directly 
due  to  Solomon's  consuming  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 

Aside  from  this  question,  however,   it  is  true  that 
religious  advancement  was  made  during  this  period.  ihe 
external  religious  forms  which  had  been  so  heterogeneous 
in  the  different  parts  of  tne  land  became  more  uniform  as 
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the  political  organization  of   ohe  nation  was  accomplished. 
This  does  not  imply  that  \^he  worship  of  ^ahweh  was  regu- 
lated in  an  absolute  manner,     jreople  still  worshiped  ao 
many  different  shrines  scattered  throughout  the  land,  but 
the  royal  sai  ctuary  in  Jerusalem  had  come  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar prestige, 

ihat  there  was  no  strict  regulation  of  iahweh-wor- 
ship  is  evidenced  by  many  facts,     aamuel,  himself,  sacri- 
ficed not  at  one  place,  bur  at  a  whole  series  of  high 

places.     m  the  absence  of  an  altar,  c^aul  made  use  of  an 

1 

ordinary  stone  on  one  occasion.       Solomon  also  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  Jerusalem,  buu  offered  sacrifice  at  tue  high 

2 

place  of  Gibeon, 

On  occasions  aacrifice  was  offered  by  an^  one,  irre- 
spective of  priestly  callings     All  of  the  townsmen  of  Ramah 
sacrificed  on  their  high  place.      uavid  clad  in  the  linen 

garment  of  a  priest  danced  before  the  ark  x^^hen  he  brought 

4 

it  to  Jerusalem,       Soon  after  his  accession,  Solomon  sacri- 

5 

ficed  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar  at  Gibeon, 
At  the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  he  officiated  at  the 
sacrifice  and  pex formed  his  royal  duties  as  the  priest  of 
his  nation.     Three  times  each  year  he  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings  upon  the  altar  v/hich  he  had  built 


5.  I  Kings,   8:22;  62-65 
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irnto  the  Lord, 

At  this  same  time  tne  number  of  the  regularly  appointed 
priests  increased.     Their  functions  were  also  mox-e  clearly 
del^ined.     when  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  destroyed,  the 
descendants  of  Jili  the  priest  migrated  tio  Nob,  which  v/as 
a  little  north  of  Jebus.     There  the^  remained  until  Saul, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy,   slew  them  for  having  hospitably  received 
th«  outlaw,  L»avid,     Abiathar  alone  escaped  and  ultimately 
David  placed  him  in  charge  of  tJne  royal  sanctuary  at  Jeru- 
salem,    His  attachment  to  the  unsuccessful  cause  of  Adonijah, 
however,   cosi;  him  his  position  shortly  after  Solomon's 
accession  and  Zadok,  his  colleague,  who  was  a  priest  of 
an  unknown  family,   was  installed  in  his  place.     The  de- 
scendants of  Zadok  remained  in  charge  of  the  temple  until 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Other  royal  priests  Mre  mentioned,     ^ra,   the  Jairite, 

2. 

served  at  the  same  time  that  Abiathar  and  Zadok  did, 

3 

Certain  sons  of  David  were  priests,     and  under  Solomon, 

Zabud,   the  son  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  was  elected  to  the 
4 

priesthood. 

The  references  whicn  have  been  given  indicate  that  the 
priests  of  the  royal  sanctuary  at  least,  were  appointed 
by  the  king.     They  were  regarded  as  regular  court  officers, 
and  because  of  this  fact  were  dependent  upc n  the  reigning 
sovereign.     They  proved  to  be  the  moot  stpbJe  supporters 

1.  I  Kings  9:2b  .  3,  II  Sam.  8:18 

2.  II  Sam.   2U:25  4.  I  Kings,  4:{d 


of  the  monarchy,   due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  avov/ed 
champions  of  form  and  precedent.     Son  succeeded  father  in 
taking  charge  of  the  royal  sanctuary,   so  the  priesthood 
in  time  became  hereditary. 

At  first  the  chief  functions  of  the  priest  were  ap- 
parently to  determine  the  will  of  God,     For  that  reason, 

the  Danite  spies  consulted  the  prophet  Micah  to  see  whether 

1 

they  would  be  siiccessful  in  their  search  for  a  new  home, 
Siirilarly,   Saul  hastened  to  consult  the  oracle  through 

Abijah,  his  priest,  before  following  the  fleeing  Philistines 

2 

who  had  been  routed  by  the  strength  of  Jonathan.'  The 

same  is  true  of  David,     During  his  iutlaw  days  he  never 

once  took  en  important  step  without  consulting  the  oracle 
3 

of  Jehovah, 

Just  how  the  priest  determined  the  divine  will  we  do 
not  know.     The  sacred  lot  was  in  use  at  this  period,  and 
by  this  process  either  a  negative  or  affirmative  answer  might 
be  given  to  questions  asked.     "in  the  light  of  these  facts", 
C.F.  Kent  says,  "it  is  not  improbable  that  Jehovah  v/as  con- 
sulted by  form  of  lot,  rendered  peculiarly  sacred  b?Fcause 
presided  over  by  the  priest  and  cast  before  so'ne  symbol 
of  the  ueity  as  th^  Ark  or  an  ephod.     Like  most  of  tne  ex- 
ternal religious  practices  of  the  Hebrews  at  this  time. 


1.  Judges,  18:5-5 

2.  I  Sam.  l4t:  18-20 
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it  had  ius  analogy  among  other  Semitic  nations." 

The  other  duties  performed  by  the  priest  were  more 

perfunctory.     As  the  custodians  of  the  temple  and  the  other 

local  shrines,   the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  were  gradually 

turned  over  to  them,  until  at  a  later  date  no  one  else  was 

allowed  to  perform  them.     At  this  tir^e  the  custom  was  just 

in  the  making.     Because  of  their  standing  and  function, 

however,    one  priests  exercised  a  position  of  commanding 

influence.     They  were  the  honored  counsellors  of  the  king 

and  the  people.     Everyone  recognized  them  to  be  the  ministers 

of  Jehovah.     Doubtlessly  on  occasions  they  emphasized 

upon  their  people  by  word  and  by  religious  symbolism  the 

great  truths  which  were  now  the  possession  of  tne  Hebrew 

religion.     The  fact  that  annals  were  being  kept  and  that 

certain  song  books  like  "The  Wars  of  Jehovah"  and  "The 

Book  of  the  upright"  were  in  existence  might  even  suggest 

tl^  t  the  more  common  laws  were  now  being  committed  to 
2 

writing. 

Another  development  which  is  ef  great  interest  is  Lhat 
of  prophecy.     Among  the  Arabs  the  prophet  bore  a  name  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  Hebreiy  designation  for  priest.     In  the 
early  days  of  Hebrew  life  only  an  imperfect  differentiation 
existed  between  the  funbtions  of  the  priest  and  seer, 
Samuel,   the  seer,  performed  the  rite  of  sacrifice  and 
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Nathan,   tne  prophet,  was  a  royal  priest.     io  ascertain  the 

will  of  oehovah  one  resorted  either  to  a  seer  or  a  priest. 

Properly  speaking  the  prophets  were  at  first  seers. 

i.  Samuel  9:9  gives  conelusive  evidence  of  this  fact.  There 

we  find  written  these  words:   "He  tnat  is  now  called  a 

Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  Seer,"    Living  together 

in  guilds  usually  in  connection  with  some  sanctuary,  txiese 

seers  seem  to  have  corresponded  in  Hebrew  life  to  the  Baal 

prophets  of  Phoenicia.     They  were  religious  enthusiasts, 

who  gave  voice  to  their  emotions  by  throwing  themselves 

into  wild  ecstatic  statesr.    Frequently  -chey  would  resort 

to  some  artificial  means  of  aid  in  stirring  up  these  relig- 

1  2 
ious  states     as  did  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel, 

The  intensity  of  their  religious  faith  must  certainly  have 

enkindled  the  religious  and  patriotic  feeling  of  their 

countrymen. 

However,   the  designation  of  "prophet"  in  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  it  came  to  be  used  among  the  nebrews  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  seers.     The  development  of  the  character 
and  th©  work  of  these  later  Jehovah  prophets  was  just  be- 
ginning to  unfold  at  this  time,     m  certain  of  thA  seers 
the  development  which  is  yet  to  take  place  can  be  noted, 
Samuel  ceased  to  be  a  mere  seer  after  he  found  Saul,  in- 
spiring him  to  do  the  act  which  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 


1.  I  Sam.   lu:b-V;  19:2U-24 
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The  records  also  indicate  thar  he  figured  prominently  in  the 

subsequent  history  of  hxs  nation.     Certainly  Nathan  v.'as 

less  of  a  seer  than  a  statesman.     Ihe  one  recorded  message, 

which  comes  from  the  royal  seer.  Gad,   pertains  to  a  ques- 

1 

tion  of  national  ini:erest.       Solomon,   in  his  day,  favored 
the  priests,  but  apparently  ignored  tne  seers.     From  chapters 
eleven  and  twelve  of  first  Kings  we  may  possibly  gain  the 
reason  for  this  action  on  his  part,     it  seems  quite  clear 
there  that  the  seers  opposed  his  Oriental  despotism  and 
courageously  fought  it  in  a  manner  ver^  similar  to  that 
of  Amos  and  Isaiah.     "The  term  'prophet'  may  with  reason, 
therefore,  be  applied  to  certain  of  these  men  who  stood 
forth  prominently  during  the  days  of  the  united  monarchy 

to  interpret  the  will  of  Jehovah  concerning  the  political, 

2 

social,   and  religious  questions  of  their  age." 

The  marks  of  such  advancement  is  worthy  of  the  great- 
est praise,    and  yet  at  the    sam.e  time  it  is  quite  plain  that 
even  the  most  enlightened  hebrews  conceived  of  Jehovah  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner.     Michal,   tne  daughter  of  Saul 

and  the  wife  of  David,  had  a  teraphim,   or  family  idol  in 
3 

her  house.      iiither  David  did  not  prohibit  khis  or  could 
not  stop  it.     From  this,  however,  we  cannot  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  polytheism.     it  was  simply  a  relic  of  tJie  ancient 

4 

Semitic  worship  of  t&eir  ancestors. 
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As  yet  Jehovah  was  not  regarded  as  the  God  of  zhe  u- 

niverse,  but  only  as  the  uod  of  j.srael.     Ltavid  strongly 

1 

expressed  his  belief  in  other  gods.       When  he  was  being 
hiinted  by  Saul  his  bitter  complaint  was,    "They  have  driven 

me  out  this  da^  that  I  should  not  cleave  unto  the  inheritance 

2 

of  the  Lord,   saying,    'Go,   serve  other  gods.'"  Solomon 
euen  went  so  far  as  to  erect  other  altars  in  addition  to 
those  to  xahweh.     At  best  their  knowledge  of  uod  v^as  very 
incomplete.     we  have  lictle  sympathy  with  a  king  wno  could 
offer  human  beings  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  God  and  then 

3 

leave  their  bodies  to  be  uhe  prey  of  v/ild  beasts  and  birds, 

but  that  is  just  a  direct  insight  to  the  nature  of  their 

beliefs.     For  them  God  was  not  above  resorting  to  anger, 

and  he  was  even  capable  of  going  so  far  as  to  lead  David 

to  a  deed  of  folly,   for  which  he  was  punished  with  a  grievous 
4 

pestilence.       The  age  suffered  grteviusly  from  the  curse  of 

superstitions  fears  and  scruples. 

Their  ideas  concerning  life  after  death  were  also  very 

indefinite.     when  men  di^d  they  believed  that  they  slept 

with  their  fathers  in  Sheol,   the  land  of  shades  from  whence 

5 

there  was  no  return.       The  belief  that  spirits  whose  bodies 
were  left  unburled  were  peculiarly  unhappy  explains  the 
heroic  conduct  of  ^izpah  who  so  gallantly  v^atched  over  the 
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bodies  of  her  sons  by  night  and  day.       It  also  explains 

the  reason  why  the  people  of  Jabesh-gilead  buried  the  bodies 

2 

of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

We  might  say  Lhen  that   ohe  iahwehism  of  this  early 
period  of  the  monarchy  had  a  half-heathen  character,  and 
yet  io  was  never  submerged  in  heathenism.     xhe  worship  of 
God  at   uhe  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,   and  the  faith  of  its  fore- 
most prophet,  Samuel,   rose  decidedly  above  the  common 
popular  ideas  of  the  age,   and  meanwhile  progress  was  made. 
Upon  their  standards  of  moraliuy  they  based  their  concep- 
tion of  Jehovah.     When  they  did  wrong  they  felt  that  uney 
had  sinned  againsu  him,   and  if  punishment  came,   it  was 
from  Crod.     The  remarkable  advance  of  ethical  standards 
which  appeared  under  the  kingdom  is  the  best  posaible  proof 
that  there  vms  a  growing  conception  among  them  that  God 
was  a  God  of  righteousness  who  demanded  that  his  people 
be  righteous. 

The  establishment  of  aji  independent  Hebrew  state  led 
them  to  recall  uhelr  past  histor;y,   and  especially  the  teach- 
ings of  that  great  leader,  Moses,   '-ho  had  safely  led  them 
out  of  bondage  and  through  the  wilderness  to  their  present 
home.     In  a  sense  it  was  a  renaissance  of  Mosaism.  ideas 
which  had  long  suffered  eclipse  under  the  unsettled  and 
troublous  days  of  the  Judges  again  carr:e  into  ascendancy. 


1.  II  Sam.  21 
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With  tfee  revival  of  interest  in  -che  ark  by  David,  elements 
which  v/ere  foreign  to  higher  Yahwehism  retreated.  ihe 
Levitical  priesthood  became  more  and  m_ore  -che  rule,  'fhe 
rise  of  Ba'al  in  proper  names  came  to  an  end,   and  after 
the  ark  had  been  reinstated  in  Jerusalem  we  do  not  again 
meet  the  "ephod"  or  any  other  of  the  lower  semblances  of 
:Yahwehism,     Around  the  ark  there  seemed  to  be  centered, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,   the  traditions  of  the  age  of  Moses. 

It  was  really  the  turning  point  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  when  the  ark  was  brought,  back  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  restored  to  its  honor.     The  peculiar  thing  is  that 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  uhis  formative  period 
Israel's  religious  and  political  life  were  always  insep- 
arably connected.     j.he  idea  of  Jehovah's  unioy  was  de- 

1 

pendent  on  Israel's  unity,  Vi/hen  disunited  it  seems  that 
they  were  always  more  susceptible  to  Ganaanitlsh  cults  and 
local  deities.  It  was  the  sweeping  waves  of  foreign  inva- 
sions which  intensified  their  faith  in  Jehovah  and  made 
them  turn  to  nim  for  deliverance.  Thus  it  was  only  natur- 
al that  once  all  of  the  tribes  were  united  under  one  human 
king,   their  faith  was  also  strengthenefd  in  one  Divine  King, 

The  new  conception  of  God  as  king  represented  an  ad- 
vance in  their  ideas  of  the  Divine.     Formerly  they  had 
thought  of  God  as  counsellor,   deliverer,   and  Judge,  but 
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now  they  added,  to  these  conceptions  majesty  and  supreme 
power,     when  success  finally  crowned  their  struggles  for 
independence,   they  were  fully  convinced  that  God  had  the 
power  to  deliver  them  from  these  afflictions  and  was  fully 
willing  to  do  so.     xheir  victories  over  uhe  other  nations 
proved  the  superior  streng]bli  of  God  in  comparison  to  the 
gods  of  these  other  peoples.     It  filled  their  hearts  with 
unbounded  admiration  and  gratitude  toward  Jehovah  and  it 
made  possible  clie  growth  of  popular  faith.     Every  Israelite 
in  tihe  whole  nation  began  to  earnestly  and  fervently  worship 
God.     There  was  no  longer  any  question  about  it.  Israel 
had  been  claimed  for  Jehovah. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  DISRUPTION 
0  F 

SOLOMON   •  SKINGDOM 


THE  DIVIDED  KINGDOM 


A  study  of  tne  Divided  Kingdom  is  necessary  because  in 
ic  we  see  the  results  of  Solomon's  rule.     It  is  the  blos- 
soming of  the  unsound  elements  which  Solomon  had  planted  in 
his  ov/n  government.     For  our  knowledge  of  these  events  we  are 
indebted  almost  entirely  to  the  record  in  I  Kings,  12-14, 
instead  of  alleviating  the  dissatisfaction  which  appeared  in 
his  ov/n  reign,  Solomon  continued  his  irritating  oppressive 
measures,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  complete  disruption  of 
his  kingdom  followed  immediately  after  his  death. 

The  discontent  focused  about  Jeroboam,   the  son  of  tie- 
bat.     Prom  the  conflicting  account  of  his  early  years,  we 
might  deduce  the  following  conclusions:  He  was  an  jiphraimite 
who  found  service  with  the  king  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,     tjecause  of  his  ability,  he 
won  royal  favor  and  was  appointed  to  the  overseership  of  the 
labor  recruited  from  Joseph  in  Mount  Ephraim.     here  he 
found  hi'^self  among  his  own  people,  and  although  his  duties 
were  highly  unpopular,  he  fulfilled  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  people  did  not  take  a  personal  dislike  to  him,  ihe 
position  which  he  had  gained  enabled  him  to  become  the 

head  of  the  faction  of  reactionaries.     and  together  they 

1 

fortified  uhe  city  of  Sareida  of  ijarelra,     which,  accord- 
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ing  to  I  Kings  11:26  was  the  place  of  his  birth.     A  force 

of   uhree  hundred  chariots  was  raised,   and  it  is  presumed 

that  an  open  revolt  followed;,  but  if  ohe  rebellion  did  take 

place,  it  was  a  complete  failure  and  fleroboam  was  compelled 

to  flee  to  Egypt  for  safety. 

A  most  interesting  event  is  in:roduced  by  i  Kings 

1 

at  uhis  point  of  ohe  narrative.       Some  claim  tnat  iu  is 
unhistorical,  but  if  it  is  it  certainly  proves  itself  zo 
be  true  in  many  other  wa^s.     The  story  is  that  as  Jero- 
boam left  Jerusalem,   he  was  met  on  the  wav  by  the  prophet 

His  future   9cce&i*N  t»  tfce  t KraNe  .  It  Wi&  6w« 

Ahijah,   the  bhilonite,  who  in  s3niibolic  action  f oretold/.^of 
the  instances  of  the  prophetic  interference  in  domestic 
politics  of  which  v^e  have  already  spoken.     it  marked  cine 
beginning  of  a  tradition.     Time  and  again  in  the  future 
an  oppressed  Israelite  community  would  find  its  mouth- 
piece in  the  prophets,   and  tne  protest  against  tyraimy 
and  injustice  which  they  offered  proved  most  effective. 

iiVidently  Jeroboam ^s  flight  to  jigypt  occurred  at  a 
time  not  long  after  the  seizure  of  tne  throne  by  ^.heshonk, 
when  the  royal  j^gyptian  policy  was  undergoing  a  change  in 
its  relations  with  solomon.     At  least  he  was  kindly  treated 

and  is  even  supposed  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the 
2 

Pharaoh.       All  forms  ol"  bi  e  tradition  agree  that  upon  the 
death  of  Solomon,  he  returned  home,  but  it  is  nou  clear 
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how  far  he  was  responsible  forutbe  actual  revolt. 

Prejudiced  feeling  and  the  crisis  wnich  followed  tne 
death  of  Solomon  weem  to  be  the  main  causes  of  tne  disrup- 
tion of  one  kingdom.     xhe  transition  from  an  elective  mon- 
archy to  a  rigidly  despotic  rule  had  occurred  too  quickly 
and  freedom  loving  xsrael  would  not  accept  it,     iiven  in 
the  case  of  David  the  tribes  nad  set  the  crown  upon  his 
head  after  a  free  choice,   es  they  nad  formerl>  done 
in  the  case  of  oaul.     To  them  xsrael  was  a  purel3'"  elective 
monarchy,  but  one  after  ano trier  we  find  the  sons  of  L»avid 
playing  the  role  of  hereditary  successors  to  the  throne. 
For  them  xsrael  was  a  hereditary  monarcny  and  succession 
to  the  throne  belonged  to  them  as  the  sons  of  Dasrid,  it 
tras  a  natural  development  which  would  have  taken  place  as 
easily  under  the  house  of  Saul  as  it  did  under  the  house  of 
David,  but  the  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  tribes  had 
clearly  felt  the  independence  of  popular  will  in  both 
of  the  choices  of  kings  which  they  had  thus  far  made. 

Had  the  tribes  of  Israel  become  completely  attached 
hO  the  house  of  David,   they  might  have  been  v/illing  to  ac- 
cept the  change  to  a  hereditary  monarchy,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  a  task  impossible  of  achievement.     David  himself, 
could  not  solve  the  problem.     The  northern  tribes  and  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  always  showed  a  certain  distrust  of  his 
rule.     Solomon  was  enen  less  fitted  for  the  taik.  His 
despotic  tendencies  and  the  oppressive  measures  of  tax- 


ation,  Vvere  not  the  anvil  upon  wnich  to  pound  out  a  chain 
to  bind  all  Israel  together.     it  v;as  the  v/hite  heat  which 
hardened  the  Israelites  to  tne  fact  that  the  will  of  the 
people  and  not  right  of  birth  should  determine  wno  should 
sit  upon   uhe  royal  throne. 

What  happened  at  Shechera  is  well  kno-^-m.     After  the 
death  of  Solomon  in  937,   it  appears  that  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Rehoboam  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  In 
fact  io  seems  that  he  mounted  the  throne  and  occupied  it 
for  some  tiine,  but  his  kingdom  was  founded  on  a  long- sup- 
pressed and  smouldering  discontent  that  soon  broke  out. 
Kittel  suggests  that  many  attempts  at  negotiations  may 
have  occurred  before  nehoboam  finally  determined  to  deal 
personally  witn  the  people  at  Shechem  where  the  formal 

recognition  of  his  accession  to  tne  throne  was  to  be  con- 

1 

firmed  by  the  northern  tribes.       It  was  the  turning  point 
for  Israel's  future  history. 

-ihe  people  had  gathered  there,   and  they  were  determined 
to  exercise  their  rights  of  election.     Representatives  of 
the  group  pointed  out  to  Rehoboam  how  heavily  Solomon  had 
burdened  them  ,   and  they  demanded  that  these  burdens  be 
lightened.     For  a  time  it  seems  Rehoboam  was  inclined  to 
accede  to  these  demands  of  the  tribes.     The  older  counsellors 
who  knew  what  the  times  of  David  had  been  like  and  what  the 
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better  traditions  of  the  earlier  times  of  Solomon  were, 
strongly  ad vised  him  to  do  tnis.     Iz  was  the  only  rational 
thing  to  do  as  they  saw  it,  but  for  final  adviee  Hehoboam 
turned  to  his  younger  counsellors.     ihese  men  he  had  se- 
lected from  his  own  generation,   and  iu  was  upon  their  ad- 
vice that  ^^.e  finally  decided  to  rutnlessly  dismiss  all  of 
the  demands  of  his  subjects.     It  was  only  natural  that  the 
younger  generation  of  advisers,  who  had  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  main  principles  of  Solomon's  rule  and  v/ho 
revered  them  as  the  pattern  of  royal  prudence  and  the  basis 
of  royal  authority,   should  ao  advise  their  young  ruler. 
Force  and  an  inflexible    severity  of  will  they  believed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  would  be  sufficient  to  quell 
any  disturbance  which  the  rebels  might  attempt.  iheir 
one  md stake  was  that  they  did  not  realize  that  the  man  in 
whom  their  hopes  lay  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  determ- 
ination v/hich  Solomon  had  had. 

The  only  act  of  Rehoboam  was  his  arrogantly  defiant  an- 
swer to  the  earnest  request  of  the  tribes,   and  tnen  when 
they  withdrew  their  allegiance,  he  did  not  have  the  strength 
to  make  good  his  threat.     An  attempt  was  made  to  appease 

them,  but  it  ended  in  the  disastrous  death  of  Rehoboam' s 

1 

aged  overseer,  Adoram.       The  people  them  advanced  in  open 
rebellion,   and  Rehoboam,  not  sure  of  his  own  life,  mounted 


1.  Adoram  had  held  the  position  as  chief  task-master 

under  .'iolomon  and  even  under  David:  II  Sam.  20*24; 
I  Kings,  4:6 
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his  chariot  and  took  out  in  hasty  flight  for  Jerusalem, 
The  people  climaxed  tl-ieir  action  by  quickly  choosing 
Jeroboam  as  their  king,   and  thms  actually  dethroning  Re- 

hoboam.     Only  the  capital  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  left 
to  Rehoboam,     He  had  been  reduced  uo  a  tribal  king  in  one 
blow. 

The  feeble  attempt  which  Kehoboam  made  tu  recoup  his 
losses  brought  hi^n  nothing.     It  was  the  tragic  end  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Israel,     The  break  was  complete,  David's 
creation  had  lasted  only  two  generations,   and  now  it  fell 
as  the  sacrifice  to  the  folly  of  his  graiidson  which  was 
joined  to  tne  faults  of  his  son  and  the  ancient  wranglings 
of  the  tribes.     All  of  tne  fair  beginnings  and  the  promis- 
ing prospects  which  the  union  seemed  to  offer  in  the  first 
place  were  now  lost  beyond  the  hopes  of  recovery,   and  in 
place  of  them  there  rises  a  vision  of  the  countless  sorrows 
and  misfortunes  #iich  xsrael  and  Judah  were  to  endure  as 
the  result  of  tnis  unhappy  rupture, 

Israel  had  had  her  da^  in  the  sun  and  she  had  proven 
what  she  could  do  when  she  was  fully  conscious  of  her 
power.     It  v/as  no  matter  of  accident  that  not  even  Eg^pt 
had  dared  to  oppose  David's  rule  in  Syria  and  tnat  her  Pharaoh 
had  gladly  accepted  Solomon's  friendship,     A  united  Israel 
had  proven  to  be  an  opponent  wel    v/orthy  of  respect,  "it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,"  says  Kittel,   "that  if  Is- 
rael had  pursued  the  course  on  which  it  was  started  by 
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David  and  Solomon,  its  position  in  Syria  v/ould  have  been 

assured  up  till  the  time  when  it  Came  into  contact  wioh 
1 

Assyria." 

It  actually  seems  now  that  if  the  House  of  David  had 
to  lose  the  throne,  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
gone  down  in  utter  defeat,   and  Jeroboam  had  become  the 
king  of  all  Israel,     In  such  a  case  x.h^  nation,   at  least, 
would  ■'^ave  been  secure  and  preserved  as  a  whole,   and  Is- 
rael would  have  been  saved  from  wearing  herself  out  in  a 
civil  strife  vi^hlch  lasted  for  centuries.     However,  the 
conception  of  a  fixed  and  lasting  order  had  not  yet  taken 
firm  root  among  these  northern  tribes,   and  it  was  Judah's 
fate  that  she  had  no  one  who  was  capable  of  picking  up 
these  broken  strands  and  welding  them  together  again. 
One  thing  was  left  to  the  tri^e  of  Judah  and  for  that  reason 
a  throne  was  left  to  it  even  if  it  were  only  a  tribal  king- 
dom,  and  this  was  Jerusalem  with  the  temple  and  all  of 
its  glorious  memories  of  David  and  Solomon.     That  fact 
alone  enabled  David's  dynasty  to  prolong  lus  existence. 


1.  History  of  the  Hebrews.  Vol.   2.  p.  245 
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REHOBOM;     ABIJAH;  ASA 
Rehoboam  (93V-920J 

If  Rehoboam  had  had  anything  of  "Che  spirit  of  his  il- 
lustrious grandfather,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing about  him  the  brave  of  Judah  and  the  loyal  of  xsrael, 
and  he  would  have  v^rested  the  crown  from  its  usurper,  but 
instead  of  doing  this  he  never  got  beyond  a  feeble  feud 
with  Jeroboam, 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  internal  weakening  of  the 
kingdom  became  soon  enough  apparent  in  xsrael's  relfetion 
to  foreign  countries.     Egypt,   suffering  from  hor  ov<oi  weak- 
ness, had  not  dared  to  disturb  Israel's  powerful  unity. 
Her  only  contentment  during  this  time  was  in  offering  the 
enemies  and  refugees  of  Israel  a  place  of  abode;  but  scarce 

had  Israel  lo?t  her  great  power,  when  Egypt  turned  against 

1 

her,   and  the  Egyptian  Pha  aoh,   Sheshonk,     organized  a  mar- 

2 

auding  expedition  to  loot  the  divided  kingdom.       The  dis- 
astrous breach  in  Israel  made  such  an  expedition  possible, 
and  it  is  a  misconception  to  think  that  it  was  taken  in 
Jeroboam's  interest  or  that  it  had  to  do  only  with  Jeru- 

saaiem.     It  was  a  wholesale  sacking  of  the  treasures  of  the 
3 

whole  kingdom. 


1.  Oest.  &  Rob.  Vol.1,   p.  2v3 

2,  I  Kings,  14:25;  Barton,  A.&  B.  p.  42f. 
5.  Kittel,  Vol.2,  p.  24/ 


This  invasion  by  Sheshonk  took  place  in  the  fifth 

year  of  lehoboam's  reign,   and  he  continued  to  reign  for 

twelve  more  years.     Some  fortross  building  went  on  vjithin 

1 

the  kingdom  during  this  time,     but  the  one  sharp  criticism 
of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  by  tne  redactor  of  the  tjook  of 
Kings  is  that  Rehoboam  favored  worship  on  hign  places  and 
religious  prostitution.     Iz  was  not  the  sm  of  nehoboam 
alone,  but  uhe  sin  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Abijah  (92u-91y) 

His  son,  Abijah,  became  his  successor,     nis  reign  was 
but  three  short  years,   and  during  that  time  he  continued  the 

futile  resistance  of  his  father  to  uhe  reign  of  Joroboejn, 

2 

He,   too,   is  classed  as  a  king  who  did  evil, 

Asa  (91V-8V6) 

After  the  early  death  of  Abijah,  he,   in  turn,  was 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  his  son.     Bm  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  fort^-one  years.     As  far  as  religious  v;orship 
is  concerned,  he  was  more  inclined  to  the  purer  services 
of  lahweh  worship,     ihe  Worship  of  xahweh  alone  was  allov/ed. 
The  Kedesbdtl;!^  wno  had  prostituted  themselves  in  the  wor- 


1.  II  Chron.   11:5  f. 

2.  I  Kings,  15:1  f. 


ship  of  Ashtore-ch,   were  put  away,   and  all  foreign  religious 

cults  were  banned. 

As  for   the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Asa,   there  is  liLtle 

to  say.     He  accomplished  certain  brave  deeds  in  War  and 

planned  certain  cities  and  fortresses  which  brought  him 
1 

renovm.      whatever  else  he  may  have  done  is  counterbal- 
anced by  his  unpatriotic  short-sightedness  with  wnich  he 
sought  to  keep  off  his  rival  in  j.srael. 

Baasha,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  Israel,  took 
up  the  war  against  Judah  with  new  zeal.     Ramah,   on  the 
southern  bouQdaries  of  Benjamin  and  l^-ss  than  ten  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  was  fortified  in  order  to  keep  the  Holy 
City  in  check  and  cut  it  off  from  all  possible  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world.     This  threw  Asa  into  a  policy  of 
despair,   and  collecting  all  of  the  available  treasure  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  temple  and  the  palace,  he  sought 
to  induce  benhadad  ben  labrimmon,   tne  king  of  Aram  Damas- 
cus,  to  attack  his  opponent.    Benhadad  responded  to  the 
appeal  and  invaded  Israel  from  the  North,   taking  a  number 
of  towns  among  which  were  Dan  and  Abel-bethmaachah,  and 
probably  the  v/hole  of  Naphtali.     it  was  all  that  Asa  could 
have  asked  for.     it  freed  hiiri  from  the  threatening  power 
of  iDaasha,   and  ;yet  he  accomplished  his  purpose  in  the 
most  inglorious  and  humiliating  manner.     He,   the  great- 


1.  I  Kings,  15:23 
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grandson  of  oolomon, was  fox-ced  to  beg  for  assistance  from 
one  of  the  neightooring  oyrian  kingdoms,     instead  of  try- 
ing to  call  m  aid  from  a  foreign  power,  Asa  would  have 
done  far  better  if  he  had  endeavored  to  come  to  friendly 
rwlations  with  Israel.     By  this  short-sighted  policy  he 
not  only  brought  danger  to  Israel,  but  also  to  Juda|i,  by 
his  inducement;  of  Syrian  interference  in  Canaan,     It  was 
an  action  for  whxch  Judah  would  repent  later  on. 
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JEROBOAM,   NADAB,   BAASHA,   ELAH,  OMRI 
Jeroboam 

Jeroboam  is  the  first  king  to  rule  over  xsrael  in  the 
divided  kingdom.     Concerning  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years 
(937-915 J,  we  have  little  reliable  information.     Hov/  far 
h©  was  able  to  maintain  6olomon's  authority  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  at  least  we  knovx  t  nat  he  two  submitted  to 
the  raid  of  Sheshonk.     The  fact  that  he  suddenly  migrated 
from  his  residence  in  Shechem  to  Penuel  in   uhe  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  also  suggests  uhat  Rehoboam  caused  him 
serious  trouble  at  least  in  th»  first  period  of  his  reign. 

However,   on  the  whole,  Israel's  rebellion  had  been 
successful,     ahe  had  established  an  independent  political 
center,   and  now  lo  complete  the  action  she  severed  her  re- 
ligious ties  by  establiihing  her  own  religious  center.  This 
she  accomplished  by  exalting  two  of  her  oldest  sanctuar- 
ies. Bethel  and  Dan,     Jeroboam  venerated  these  temples 
by  giving  them  new  sacred  objects  of  worship.     These  con- 
sisted of  golden  bulls  which  no  doubt  in  accordance  with 
ancient  israelitish  tastes  represented  Jehovah  in  symbolic 
form. 

This  furnishing  of  tne  templt;  came  later  to  be  re- 
garded as  his  special  sin,   and  the  fact  is  -chat  it  was  just 
that,     nis  act  may  have  been  one  of  political  prudence. 
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but  it  showed  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  one  deeper 
spirit  wnich  guided  the  religion  of  Israel.     As  compared 
with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,   it  was  a  backward  step  which 
Jeroboam  forced  upon  Israel.     It  wbs  a  corrplete  reversion 
to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  at  high-places  under  the  form  of 
an  image  which  Israelis  leaders  had  tried  so  hard  to  free 
her  of.     As  the  king  of  Israel,  Jeroboam,  was  all  the  more 
responsible  for  not  showing  the  t.emple  its  due  reppect. 
He  fully  deserves  the  criticism  which  the  Deuteronomic  re- 
dactor heaps  upon  him.     For  ohe  sake  of  his  own  political 
aggrandizement,   he  willingly  sacrificed  Israel's  deepest 
religious  interests.     It  was  an  act  which  cost  him  his 
priestly  and  prophetic  following.     Those  circDees  led  by 
such  leaders  as  Nathan,   and  Gad,   and  Ahijah,  who  Y;ere 
xtrongly  sympathetic  with  Solomon's  interest  in  the  temple, 
but  who  were  equally  intolerant  -of  the  f  avoi-  and  the  respect 
that  he  had  shown  to  foreign  cults,  now  took  just  as  de- 

1 

cisive  a  stand  against  Jeroboam  as  they  did  against  Solomon, 
and  the  priestly  element  adopted  a  similar  policy.  The 
Levites  continued  to  transfer  their  services  to  the  temple 
until  at  length  Jeroboam  was  forced  to  call  upon  non-Levites 
to  administer  his  worship  services,   a  fault  v/hich  appeared 

more  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deuteronom.ist  than  it  did 

2 

in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jeroboam's  own  day. 


1.  I  Kings,  14:1-18 

2.  I  Kings,  12:31;  13:53 
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Nadab  and  Baasha 

The  seed  of  rebellion  which  Jeroboam  had  sown  apparent- 
ly took  root  and  produced  its  evil  fruits  within  his  own 
house.     Rebellion  and  king- murder  are  almost  permanent 
characteristics  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Conspiracy 
and  usurpation  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Dynasty 
follows  dynasty, 

Jeroboam's  son  Nadab  marks  the  end  of  the  first 
dynasty.     After  a  reign  of  only  two  years, ( 915-914)  he 
is  murdered  by  Baasha  ben  Ahijah  of  Issachar  during  the 
seige  of  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon.     Baasha  usurps  ^ 
the  throne,   and  than  to  make  his  position  secure  he  de- 
stroys the  entire  house  of  Jeroboam, 

Baasha  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-foar  years(914- 
890),     His  successful  manuevers  against  Asa  prOve  him  to 
be  an  energetic  king  of  gbeat  military  skill.  Other 
brave  deeds  are  accredited  to  him  in  i  Kings,   chapter  five. 

El ah  and  Omri 

Baasha  is  one  of  the  few  kings  of  the  northern  king- 
dom to  die  a  natural  deatn.     His  son  El ah,  who  followed 
him  to  the  throne  met  a  tragic  end  after  a  reign  of  but 
two  years  (890-889).     He  fell  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
similar  to  the  one  plotted  against  Nadab.     The  Philistine 
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town  of  Gibbethon  had  again  been  beselged,   and  one  night 
while  the  king  lay  in  a  drunken  stupor,  he  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  generals,  Zimri, 

Zlmri,  however,  had  only  a  small  teasing  taste  of 
royal  authority,     ihe  general  of  zhe  arm^  at  Gibbethon 
would  not  recognize  his  subordinate  as  king,   and  so  he 
quickly  moved  against  him.     The  result  was  that  Zimri  met 
his  death  amid  the  flames  of  his  own  royal  palace  after  a 
rule  of  but  seven  days. 

Thus  the  dynasty  of  Omri  was  established,     H»  is  the 
first  Israelitlsh  king  to  be  recorded  in  the  Assyrian 
records,   and  the  dynasty  which  he  established  became  a 
powerful  factor  in  determining  Israel's  future  history. 
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THE  CONCLUSION 
TO      THE  STUDY 
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A  CRITICAL  ESTIMATE 
OP 

SOLOMON'S  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

For  a  historical  estimate  of  Solomon  and  his  reign, 
it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  pre-Deuteronomic  sources. 
These  writers  portray  Solomon's  government  in  a  favorable 
lignt,   and  yet  much  of  what  they  say  can  be  accepted  as 
true.     There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  period  of  rapid 
development.     Civilization  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  the  material  wealth  multiplied  over  night,     it  was 
a  period  of  gr§at  outward  splendor,   and  all  of  it  v/as  due 
primarily  to  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  King  Solomon, 

The  New  Century  Bible  characterizes  hi::,  as  "a  man  of 
brilliant  genius  and  resource,   inspired  by  a  passion  of 
self-aggrandizement  which  found  an  outlet  In  the  ostenta- 
tious luxury  of  his  court  and  the  costly  building  projects 

1 

that  made  his  name,   forever,   famous"      He  quickly  perceived 
the  opportunities  of  the  consolidated  nationality  lAtiich 
David  had  passed  on  to  him,   and  he  uiilized  these  advantages 
to  increase  his  revenue. 

At  the  same  time  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
Solomon  reveals  to  us  that  his  reign  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.     Under  him  the  fovmdations  of  the  empire  began 


1.  Skinner,  N.C.B,  p.  22 
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to  cnjimble.     Instead  of  establishing  a  government  which 
vms  essentially  just  and  one  wnich  would  have  endeared 
him  to  the  heart  of  his  people,  he  resorted  to  the  despotic 
and  oppressive  control  of  the  Orient,     His  selfish  ambi- 
tions exhausted  the  financial  resources  of  his  country, 
and  the  silence  of  the  historians  at  this  paint'  is  perhaps 
moxe  eloquent  than  their  speech. 

It;  is  significant  that  the  historians  have  lictle  to 
tell  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Solomon.    No  applicatior  is 
made  of  his  fabulous  wealth  except  the  barren  and  extrava- 
gant display  of  the  royal  court,     "We  can  readily  understand 
says  the  Hew  Century  Bible,    "that  Solomon,  with  his  purely 
intellectual  eminence  and  his  soaring  cosmopolitan  ideas, 
excited  the  admiration  rather  ohan  the  affection  of  his 
people;   and  that  his  harsh  and  unsympathetic  administration 

produced  a  s^rouldering  discontent  which  broke  out  in  open 

1 

rebellion  immediately  after  his  death." 

The  nation  reached  its  peak  during  bolomon's  reigh, 
but  it  was  nOw  a  sound  development.     Wallis  sa^s,   "It  is 
clear  that  mnder  Solomon  the  development  of  nationality 
came  to  a  climax.     In  this  reign  the  nebrew  kingdom  took 
the  form  of  an  organization  including  all  the  social 
factors  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  mature  state. 
It  was  not  merely  a  loose  confederacy  of  shepherds  and 


1.  N.  B.  C.     p.  Q'^ 
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farmers,   as  in  tne  time  of  Saul.    For  -che  monarch;y  now 
embraced  not  only  tne  more  primitive  and  backward  classes, 
but  merchants,   artisans,  book-keepers,   teachers,   and  fin- 
anciers;  and  it  entered  with  some  abruptness  into  the  circle 

1 

of  oriental  civilization,"      It  was  all  a  remarkable  ad- 
vancement,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  stand,   for  the  reign, 
which  had  begun  with  such  high  hopes  and  continued  with 
such  splendor,   closed  in  gloom,     F.W.  Robertsor  says,  "Sol- 
omon belongs  to  chat  peculiar  class  of  those  who  begin  v/ell, 
and  then  have  the  brightness  of  their  lives  obscured  at 
last.     His  morning  sun  rose  beautifully;   it  sank  in  the 
evening  clouded  and  dark  with  earthly  exhaltations  too 

dark  to  prophesy  with  certainty  how  it  should  rise  on  'the 

2 

morrow*"      At  another  place  we  find  this  quotation:  "Solomon 

appears  as  a  splendid  and  stately  figure,   almost  impersonal 

in  his  grandeur,   and  wrapped  in  the  golden  haze  of  romance. 

That  stately  and  melancholy  figure,   is  in  detail,  little 

3 

metre  than  a  mighty  shadow. " 

Then,  what  could  be  more  caustic  than  the  following 
criticism: 

"None  of  Solomon »s  virtues  can  compensate  for 
his  absoiu^fre  lack  of  true  wisdom,  his  inability  to 
see  the  meaning  of  facts,   his  failure  to  appreciate 
the  eternal  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of  man 
with  man,   and  the  principles  on  which  alone  a  happy 
and  successful  kingdom  can  be  established.  In 
these  respects  he  was  far  inferior  to  his  father. 
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stood  even  below  the  level  of  the  average  Israelite, 
and  immeasurably  beneath  tne  high  standards  attained 
by  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries, 

"The  new  king,  then,   appears  to  us  as  a  person 
very  different  from  his  father.     He  was  no  warrior, 
and  he  had  never  known  real  hardship.     He  had  some 
gift  for  organization,  but  seems  to  have  been  lack- 
ing in  those  magnetic  qualities  of  personality 
which  endeared  David  to  his  people,     he  was  utterly 
vain  and  selfish,  ostentatious  and  extravagant.  He 
had  little  or  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his 
people,   and  his  reign  was  one  of  tyrannous  oppres- 
sion.    He  did  nothing  to  reconcile  the  two  sections 
of  the  people,  northern  and  southern,   to  the  union 
which  his  father  had  brought  about,   and  his  ch£ir- 
acter  and  policy  prepared  the  way  for  the  disrup- 
tion which  took  place  at  tiis  death,     it  is  at  his 
door  that  v/e  must  place  the  chief  responsibility 
for  the  weakness  of  Israel  in  the  generations 
which  follov/ed;   a  wise  and  beneficient  rule  might 
have  consolidated  the  newborn  state,   and  enabled 
it  to  hold  its  own  when  pressure  from  the  East 
was  once  more  to  bear  on  the  country.     As  it  was, 
he  wasted  the  resources  of  the  land,  both  in  material 
goods  and  in  man-pov/er,   and  gave  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  jealousy  and  hostility  wMch  frittered 
away  what  strength  the  country  had  left  in  petty 
local  struggles.     If  he  did  not  actually  destroy 
the  national  edifice  erected  b^  David,  he  did  at  leas 
undermine  its  foundations."-^ 

"His  reign  was  a  period  of  stationary  or  de- 
clining military  glory,   and  it  was  marked  by  more 
than  one  stain  of  national  humiliation   Solo- 
mon's own  exploits,  moreover,  whether  in  war  or 
in  literature,  were  surely  Inferior  to  his  f atner ' s, 
and  the  mason's  trowel  is  a  pogr  substitute  in  song 
and  story  for  sword  and  harp," 

To  this  might  be  added  C,F,  Kent's  criticism  which 


"In  the  end  Solomon- s  elaborate  ors;anization 
and  brilliant  foreign  and  home  policy  left  Israel 
far  weaker  than  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  so 
that  in  the  light  of  history  the  designation  »the 
most  foolish*  is  far  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
'the  wisest  of  rulers'". 
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iiegardless  of  -cne  age  you  happen  to  be  in,  men  as  a 
general  rule  are  willing  -co  bear  burdens  if  zhej  feel  that 
iL  is  for  a  muTiual  cause,  but  in  no  age  would  men  lorj;  en- 
dure what  jusrael  was  ferced  to  endure.     j.here,  m«n  suffered 
hardships  that  one  man  or  at  moat  one  group  might  live  in 
extravagant  luxury,     oolomon ' s  policy  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful if  ]n«  had  been  dealing  with  a  weak,  submissive 
people  long  accustomed  to  a  harsh  despotic  rule,  but  in- 
stead of  tnat  he  was  dealing  with  a  strong  and  vigorous 
democratic,   freedom-loving  people  who  had  never  felt  the 
crack  of  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrannous  king.  Behind 
them  lay  centuries  of  free  nomadic  development,   and  instead 
of  assigning  any  superiority  to  the  royal  house,   it  was 

the 

their  feeling  that  the  king  was/vchosen  servant  of  the 
people.     He  had  duties  as  well  as  rights,  responsibilities 
as  well  as  privileges.     It  was  a  country  in  which  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  personality  received  its  rightful 
place,   and  yet  Solomon  with  utter  disregard  of  all  these 
considerations  endeavored  to  level  his  people  to  abject 
serfdom.     Accompanied  b^'  prosperity  and  wealtji,   they  might 
have  been  v/illing  to  endure  a  benevolent  despotism,  but 
under  the  strenuous  repression  and  humiliating  poverty 
that  accompanied  Solomon's  reign,   a  rebellion  was  inevitable, 

Israel  had  all  of  the  favorable  circumstances  that 
she  needed  for  becoming  one  of  the  world's  greatest  empires, 
but  Solomon  made  that  achievement  forever  impossible. 
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"Grasping  at  Lhe  shadow  of  splendor,  he  lost  the  reality  o 
1 

power,"      At  a  time  when  generations  of  the  welding  pro- 
cess still  lay  before  him,  he  acted  as  though  the  whole 
world  lay  knit  into  one  unity  beneath  his  thrai  e,   and  the 
consequence  of  it  all  was  that  the  kingdom  split  up  into 
its  component  parts  again.     Israel,   through  the  folly  of 
Solomon,  had  lost  her  opportunity?  to  become  a  great  nation 
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With  centuries  of  nomadic  development  behind  them  ohe 
Hebrew  tribal  bands  moved  in  upon  Canaan  and  became  che  con- 
querors of  ztils  fertile  land.    Fighting  alone  at  first  they 
formed  a  strong  line  of  independent  trices,  but;  menacing 
invasions  by  other  desert  hordsa  continued,   and  finally  they 
were  forced  to  resort  to  a  strong  defensive  union  among  them- 
selves which  found  its  climax  in  the  monarchy. 

The  J  account  of  what  took  place  is  the  most  historical* 
Encouraged  by  Samuel,  Saui  raised  an  army  which  successfully 
defeated  the  Ammonites  who  were  beseiging  Jabesh-uilead. 
Harassed  by  the  continued  ag^essiveness  of  their  foreign 
foes,  tne  people  welcomed  Saul's  military  leadership,  and 
it  is  thus  that  we  learn  of  how   aamuel  annoinued  ;:Daul  as 
Israel's  first  king, 

Saul  defeated  Israel's  enemies  on  every  hand,  and  in 
spite  of  the  tragic  end  to  his  career,  many  brilliant  achieve- 
ments are  credited  to  his  reign,    David,  wno  followed  Saul 
to  tne  throne,  completed  ohe  work  that  he  nad  begun.  Saul 
had  laid  tne  foundations  for  a  strong  nation,   but  it  was 
David's  oask  to  complete  this  organiaation  of  ±srael. 

After  the  unification  of  xsrael  had  been  completed, 
David  proceeded  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  his  capital. 
His  choice  of  Jebus,   situated  as  1 t  was  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  xsrael  and  Judah  was  a  master-stroke  of  rare 
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diplomacy  and  keen  Insight,     as  his  capital,  he  made  Jeru- 
salem both  the  political  and  religious  center  of  tne  nation. 
David's  reign  was  a  profitable  one  for  xsrael,   and  to  the 
strong  united  kingdom  which  he  established,  c^olomon  fell 
heir, 

xhe  hisoory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  dealt  with  in 
the  book  of  King,s,  chapters  one  to  eleven.     In  structure  the 
book  agrees  with  the  central  part  of  the  book  of  judges, 
ihe  "Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  '  is  used  by  ohe  compiler 
as  nis  chief  reference  source,     iiither  directly  or  indirectly 
it  dates  back  to  the  pen  of  the  court  annalist  in  «olomon»s 
own  da^ .     xhe  earliest  tradition  vmich  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  as  v;e  have  it  has  been  designated  "A", 
There  is  also  evidence  of  a  much  later  tradition,  "So". 
After  A  and  So  are  taken  out  of  the  narrative  what  is  left 
is  plainly  deutex-onomistic  editing, 

ihe  Book  of  uhronicles  serves  as  a  welcome  supplement 
to  ohe  older  historical  books  of  j^^ings  in  the  study  of  uhe 
reign  of  Solomon,  but  as  a  historical  source  it  has  little 
value.     xhe  free  and  even  arbitrary  way  in  which  io  deals 
with  tradition,   and  the  fact  uhat  it  is  dependent  on  buu  one 
main  source  discredits  its  historj.cal  reliability. 

For  the  arcnaeologlcal  sources  to  the  study  of  ohe 
reign  of  .^olomon,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  thw  recent  work 
of  P,L,0.  Guy  in  this  field.     j.n  the  extensive  exc  avations 
which  ne  headed  at  Megiddo,   archaeological  evidence  has 
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been  unearthed  which  has  thx-owii  a  new  light  upon  the  history 
of  Solomon's  reign.     The  first  major  interest  in  this  study 
is  the  remains  of  the  great  city  wall  about  four  meter d  think. 
It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  fortification,   and  it  has  en- 
dured to  this  day  as  a  tribute  to  the  migh    of  its  construe tox' 

Remarkable  foresight  was  exercised  in  city  planning, 
and  ohe  fine  straight  streets  which  broadened  out  as  they 
approached  the  city  gate  where  the  traffic  would  naturally  be 
heavier  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  narrow,  crooked  streets 
of  ancient  Palestinian  towns  such  as  we  know  them.     One  of 
the  important  streets  lead  directly  to  the  lime-paved  court- 
yard of  a  great  house.     It  is  the  belief  of  Guy  thfet  the 
occupant  of  this  big  hOu.se  was  an  officer  who  commanded  the 
eastern  sector  in  the  general  plan  of  defense.     The  construc- 
tional methods  used  on  the  building  compare  favorably  v/ith 
those  employed  on  the  Solomonic  buildii^gs  in  Jerusalem. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  dwellings  thus  far  excavated 
are  the  great  stables  all  composed  of  units  and  built  on  a 
standard  plan.     In  one  corner  of  the  city  alone,  accomoda- 
tions fox-  some  three-hundred  horses  were  found.  Excavations 
elsewhere  in  Palestine  have  reveiled  similar  stables  and 
there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  part  of  Guy  t^.at  they 
are  the  work  of  uhe  Solomonic  era.     Situated  as  it  v/as, 
Megiddo  formed  the  chief  center  for  Solomon's  horse- trading 
industry. 

Each  of  David's  sons  in  turn  had  played  pretender  to 
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the  throne  but  Solomon  became  the  actual  successur.  Through 
the  court  intrigue  of  Bathsheba  and.  Nathan,  they  induced 
King  David  to  name  Solomon  as  his  successor.     The  life  of 
Adonijah,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  spared  tempo- 
rarily  upon  his  professed  allegiance  -co  Solomon;  but  when 
David  died  and  he  again  demonstrated  his  ambitions  for  the 
throne  by  seeking  Abishag,  David's  concubine,   as  his  wife, 
Solomon  ordered  him  put  to  death. 

Before  his  dealbh,  David  commanded  Solomon  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  he  charged  him  to  remember  the 
unexpiated  murders  of  Joab  and  the  curse  Shimei  had  put  upon 
his  house.     In  contrast  to  the  bloody  revenge  which  he  sought 
for  Joab  and  Shimei,  David  ordered  tbac   the  sons  of  Barzillai 
be  royally  rev/arded  for  the  kindness  that  their  father  had 
extended  unto  him,   and  these  charges  though  they  weighed 
heavily  upon  Solomon,  he  dutifully  carried  out. 

As  successor  to  David,  Solomon  came  into  a  rich  inher- 
itance.    He  received  a  unlived  kingdom,   a  full  treasury,  and 
the  rule  d)ver  various  conquered  districts.     As  king  it  im- 
medititely  became  Solomon's  task  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
what  David  had  handed  over  to  him*. 

Solomon  did  not  seek  to  carry  further  the  military  policy 
of  his  ffether,  but  contented  himself  with  inaugurating  a 
series  of  defensive  measures  which  are  of  -che  greatest  im- 
portance.    Four  fortresses  received  especial  attention.  The 
first  was  that  of  Jerusalem  and  the  other  three  were  all 
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strategic  border  towns:  Hazor,  Megiddo,   and  Tamar.  Lower 
Beth-horon  and  Baalath  were  also  strengthened. 

No  end  of  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  Solomon 
on  the  death  of  David.     Hadad,   a  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Edom  whom  David  had  overthrown,  returned  upon  his 
death  and  wrested  at  least  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Edom 
from  Solomon.     A  second  adversary,  Rez8n  ben  Eliada,  took 
Damascus  from  Solomon  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
that  he  had  just  founded.     This  was  a  permanent  loss,  for  in 
the  course  of  time  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  proved  to  be  one 
of  Israel's  most  dangerous  adversaries.     Despite  the  fact, 
however,   tha-  Israel  was  forced  to  give  up  her  outposts, 
this  does  not  signify  a  decline  in  her  power.  Strengthened 
by  the  defensive  fortifications  of  Solomon,   she  was  still 
able  to  present  a  united  front  against  her  foes. 

in  his  relation  with  the  surrounding  nations,  Solomon 
supplemented  his  great  defensive  policy  with  diplomacy. 
Alliances  far  more  than  conquests  were  conducive  to  the 
realization  of  King  Solomon's  ambitions.     By  a  policy?  of 
foreign  alliances,  largely  through  marriage,  he  broadened 
Israel's  contacts  and  repped  great  benefits  for  his  nation. 
Most  noteworthy  of  all  his  marriages  v/as  his  espousal  of  the 
richly  dOY^ered  daughter  of  ohe  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 

Favoring  circumstances  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Solomon  great  opportunities,   and  he  was  not  slow  to  seize 
them.     Richly  laden  caravans  plied  their  way  across  the  whole 
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lenguh  of  his  kingdom  in  ohe  trade  which  they  carried  on  and 
this  was  Che  open  door  whxch  beckoned  King  Solomon  on  to 
his  ovm  commercial  advancement.     For  the  protection  which  he 
was  able  zo  afford  these  caravans  from  Egypt  and  Arabia  and 
the  northern  kingdoms  and  Babylonia,  he  exacted  a  tariff  on 
all  goods  which  passed  through  his  land.     This  meant  a  large 
revenue  for  him,  but  It  was  not  kike  him  to  be  content  with 
such  a  passing  interest  in  commerce,   and  so  under  this  stim- 
ulus we  find  him  undertaking  great  adventures  of  his  own. 
As  a  middle-man,  he  forwarded  a  profitable  traffic  in  horses 
and  chariots  betv/een  Egypt  and  the  Syrian  countries.  Author 
ities  have  good  reason  to  believe  now  tnat  Jbhis  increasing 
importance  o£  Solomon  attracted  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  his 
realm  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Israel  and  her  peopl,^.     The  climax  of  these  great 
commercial  undertakings  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  came  with 
his  expeditions  to  the  Arabian  gold  land  of  Ophir.  With 
the  help  of  his  friend,  the  king  of  Tyre,  he  was  able  to 
maintain  a  fleet  of  trading  vessels,  manned  by  Phoenician 
seamen,  that  brought  back  from  distait  voyages  gold,  silver, 
rare  woods,   iv4>ry,   and  even  apes,   ana  peacocks,     in  exchange 
for  this  sumptuousnes s,  Solomon  offered  the  simple  products 
of  the  soil:  grain,  wine,  oil,   and  balsam,  gathered  by^dull 
labor  of  his  subjects. 

With  all  the  revenue  gained  through  commercial  develop- 
ment, Solomon's  treasury  was  frequently  empty,  for  he  main- 
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tained  an  expensive  courc.     His  great  building  enterprises 
also  consumed  vast  sums  of  money,   and  at  last  he  found  that 
his  treasury  was  so  depleted  tha^  he  had  to  pledge  twenty 
Galilean  cities  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  as  payment  for  the  work  which 
he  had  done  for  him. 

As  the  "builder  of  ohe  Jewish  temple  a  certain  glory  and 
prestige  has  become  attached  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  As 
elaborate  as  it  was,   ±t  only  took  seven  years  to  build  it, 
wheras  thirteen  years  were  expended  in  building  the  other 
buildings  of  the  palace. 

Buildings  as  stately  as  those  of  the  temple  and  the 
palace  could  never  have  been  built  with  native  labor  and 
materials  alone.     King  Hiram  of  Tyre  played  an  important 
part  in  enabling  Solomon  to  carry  his  plans  to  completiuni 
Phoenician  masons,  carpenters,   and  skilled  artisans  were  em- 
ployed.    Huge  shipments  of  cedar  were  imported,   all  in  order 
that  the  roi^al  building  program  might  go  on  unhampered.  For 
such  royal  benefits,  Solomon ♦s  subjects  were  made  to  pay 
deatly  both  in  labor  and  in  produce  from  their  soli. 

Burdensome  taxes  and  a  coercion  o€  labor  were  Solomon's 
only  means  of  m-^eting  the  exhorbitaiit  demands  of  his  royal 
program.     It  seems  that  ;iOlomon's  attitude  was  that  his 
people  Sixould  be  reduced  to  serfdom.     Forced  levies  of  men 
were  required  to  work  for  ohe  king  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
in  this  burdensome  system  of  taxation  he  also  forced  upon  his 
people  the  most  radical  of  all  his  innovations,  the  partition 
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of  the  kingdom  im:o  twelve  districts  with  each  district  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  provisions  of  tne  royal  palace  for 
one  month  in  the  year.     Extortion  and  oppressioii  were  carried 
to  the  limit  and  free  born  Israelites  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience the  cost  of  the  glitter  and  the  pomp  of  Solomon's 
rule. 

unbelievable  changes  occurred  in  Israel  in  the  three 
generations  from  Saul  co  Solomon.     Witnin  that  time  che 
Hebrew  kingdom  rose  to  its  zenith  and  began  its  rapifl  de- 
cline.    Political  and  institutional  orgamization  advanced, 
intellectual  and  moral  interest  awakened,   and  everywhere 
there  was  a  general  social  transformation.     It  was  a  period 
of  unparalleled  achievement  and  development  for  Israel,  but 
one  which  was  b?yught  at  excessive  costs. 

In  the  religious  realm  similar  achievements  were  made. 
Yahweh  is  undisputeClly  the  God  of  Israel  during  the  tir  e 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     Suspicions  of  idolatry  against  Sol- 
omon are  unfounded,   and  although  he  exercised  a  broad  religio 
tolerance  toward  other  religions,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
he  honored  Jehowah.     The  superb  temple  which  he  built  for 
Him  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

A  study  of  uhe  Divided  Kingdom  must  be  made  in  connexion 
with  a  study  of  Lhe  reign  of  Solomon  for  in  it  we  see  the 
results  of  King  Solomon's  rule.     The  unsound  elements  which 
Solomoii  had  planted  in  his  own  government  come  forth  into 
full  bloom.     The  nation  reached  its  peak  under  aolomon  but 
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it  was  an  unsound  development.     At  a  time  when  generations 

of  the  welding  process  still  lay  before  Israel,  bolomon  acted 

as  uhough  the  whole  world  lay  knit  into  one  unity  beneath 

his  throne,   and  the  consequence  of  it  all  was  -chat  the 

nation  split  up  into  its  component  parts  again,     Israel,  through 

the  folly  of  Solomon,   lost  her  opportunity  to  become  a  great 

nation. 
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